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Overheard on the train 


“Too bad he wast insured... . 


“Unfortunately for Betty and the youngster, 


he let his life policies lapse,” 


“Jones is losing a lot of money while they're 


rebuilding the factory that was burnt down.” 


“Tle can’t afford to be laid up, and I know 


he hasn’t got an Accident Policy.” 


“They took the lot-—and the irony is he meant 


to insure last week, but forgot.” 


“It’s not as though he had a pension or an 


annuity to look forward to.” 


“It was pure accident-but they awarded 


heavy damages against him. 


“No-only third party cover, so he’s got to 


pay for the repairs himself.” 


“Couldnt he have insured it?” 


...and the moral ? 
Insure with the 


“ROYAL” 


al- 
“~~ 


or on the 
bus, tram, 
boat, or in 
café, club, 
office, home 
—or, in fact, 
anywhere, 


daily 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 


Partridge Shooting 
Here they come—down wind at terrific speed 
—his experienced eye quickly picks his birds— 
he fires—Good! a right and left! Automatic- 
ally he changes guns and turning swiftly he 
fires again at the fast retreating birds— ; ay ¥Y! 
another right and left! ! f : ; : \| ‘0 5,69 


What a Golden Moment for him. But even 

he cannot smoke a better tobacco at a shill- 

ing an ounce than Cut Golden Bar.—But it 

must be Wills’s! 
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(lease : : is That is one way of describing Australia: but it does ce 


less than justice to a strange and fascinating continent. Utaly’s r 
Here are vast modern cities, ordered, bustling, gay; onfirme 


REMEMBER 
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THE here, too, are huge, unpeopled, unexploited territories . 2 
ment, 


,; — where the naked black fellow still hunts his food with the Itali 
stone axe and spear. Every year the band of English vention 
" : a ' tourists to the Antipodes grows greater and greater. piracy « 


This year being Anniversary Year, the Orient line offer interven 
special rates and facilities for inclusive inland tours. pmions 
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_| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Conference of Mediterranean Powers convened by 
Great Britain and France to concert measures to 
suppress submarine piracy in Mediterranean waters meets 
without the participation of Germany and Italy. Germany 
, of course, not a Mediterranean Power, but she has, or had, 
submarines and other warships in the Mediterranean, and it 
was therefore proper to invite her, in spite of Russia’s uncalled- 
or objections to that step. Russia has supplied the excuse, 
not the reason, for the absence of the two Fascist Powers. 
Italy, at least, was obviously disposed to attend and Germany 
would pretty certainly have acted in concord with her. But 
the Russian Note of last Monday, openly accusing Italian 
submarines of responsibility for the sinking of two Russian 
merchantships, has had the reaction it was bound to have, 
and a second Russian Note, reiterating the charges in face of 
Utaly’s rejection of the previous communication, has finally 
onfirmed Signor Mussolini in his resolve to have nothing 
ito do with the anti-piracy conference. No doubt by arrange- 
ment, the German refusal to attend reached London before 
he Italian. The German contention that the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee is the right body to deal with the anti- 
piracy question has no validity. This is no question of 
intervention in Spain, but of lawless attacks on vessels of all 
mations by unidentified submarines, which may or may not 
be Spanish. Special measures must be taken to meet the 
danger by the States specially concerned in the safety of the 
Mediterranean as a great international highway. 


* 7 * * 


What those measures can be has no doubt been fully 
considered by the British and French Governments. The 
act that both Mr. Eden and M. Delbos are being accom- 
panied to Nyon by the chiefs of their Naval General Staffs 
is evidence that the discussions will be mainly technical. 
That is as it should be. It is not a question at this stage 
of where responsibility for the attacks on shipping in the 





Mediterranean lies, but of what steps can be taken to put 
an end to them. If Russia does in fact possess reliable evidence 
regarding the identity of the submarines which sank two 
vessels flying the Russian flag last week she may properly 
seek the opportunity of laying it before an international 
body. But that body is not necessarily, or most appropriately, 
the Nyon Conference. If Mr. Eden and M. Delbos, with 
whom leadership will naturally lie, are wise they will insist 
on this particular discussion being kept strictly to the purpose 
for which it was arranged, the suppression of illegal attacks 
on shipping by whatever agency. Measures designed to that 
end can be neither as comprehensive nor as effective as they 
would have been if Germany and Italy had not declined 
their co-operation, but it would have been a fatal mistake to 
allow the recalcitrance of those Powers to torpedo the con- 
ference, which even with the restricted representation to 
which it is reduced should be capable of adopting effective 
anti-piracy measures. 
x * * * 


Trade Unionists and Spain 


It is difficult to divine, from the resolution on the subject 
adopted on Tuesday, precisely what the Trades Union 
Congress would do about the Spanish situation if it could 
have its way. The Congress is described in one quarter 
as taking a much bolder line than when it met a year ago, 
but a close study of the resolution shows that it amounts 
to no more than a demand that the prohibition on the sale 
of arms to the Spanish Government should be withdrawn, 
and that the League of Nations should be called on “to 
examine the problem in all its aspects and propose measures 
which will effectively safeguard the peace of nations and 
enable the Spanish people to recover their political and 
territorial independence.” ‘That, it may be observed, is 


little more than verbiage, and though one of the measures 
the League is called’on to “‘ propose” is the withdrawal of 
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all foreign troops from Spain there is no reason adduced for 
hoping that more will be achieved in that direction at Geneva 
without Germany and Italy than has been achieved in London 
with them. Sir Walter Citrine, who moved the resolution 
in a skilful speech, showed himself alive to the danger of 
measures that might involve this country in a war to which 
the mass of its citizens would be wholly adverse. But the 
resolution should at least have the effect of guaranteeing 
the full support of the Trades Union Congress for any 
measures the Government may deem it necessary to take 
against piracy in the Mediterranean. 
* * * * 


General Franco’s Plans 


News of the Spanish war has been varied this week by 
reports of a naval engagement between Nationalist and Repub- 
lican vessels off the north coast of Africa, but nothing definite 
is known of the result. Naval operations, consisting of the 
sinking of foreign merchant ships by submarines flying 
General Franco’s flag, have been more conspicuous. Some 
or all of the submarines concerned may have been acquired 
by the insurgent commander from a friendly European 
Government, with or without their crews; that, it may be 
pointed out, is as clear a breach of recognised international law as 
the illegal activity of the submarines themselves. On land no 
change of any consequence in the situation has taken place, 
though the Republicans, mainly in this case Catalonians, have 
gained some ground on the Aragon front, and in the north 
the Nationalists advancing along the coast in the face of slight 
opposition are preparing to bring the port of Gijon under 
the flag that now flies over Bilbao and Santander. Winter 
will soon be making its approach felt, and before that another 
mass-attack on Madrid by the Nationalists may be looked for. 
But the capital has had time to elaborate its defences and 
train its defenders. The odds against its capture are con- 
siderable—unless non-intervention pledges are torn up and 
Signor Mussolini throws himself into the conflict in earnest. 

* x * * 
Military Situation in China 

The military situation in China has changed surprisingly 
little in the past week. The Chinese resistance at 
Shanghai has been unexpectedly effective, but it is not yet 
clear whether the Japanese have been engaged in a major 
effort. They are not likely to admit that until the effort has 
demonstrably succeeded, and it seems probable that they have 
so far achieved substantially less than they had counted on. 
But they have gained sufficient footing at Woosung to enable 
reinforcements to be landed without great difficulty, and 
under increasing pressure the Chinese may be expected to fall 
back. The question of what Japan’s intentions in the Shanghai 
area are may then be answered. It cannot be long before the 
Chinese run short of munitions, for with the whole coast 
blockaded sea-borne supplies will be unobtainable, and 
except for aeroplanes from Russia there is no hope of imports 
across land-frontiers. But neither in north nor south is there 
any sign of a weakening of Chinese resolve. Japanese 
aggression has cemented rather than impaired Chinese unity, 
and though Japan’s military superiority is not in doubt, her 
economic and financial problems will increase steadily as she 
carries her invasion further into China. The banks, which 
are already saturated with Government bonds, are in a poor 
position to take up new issues. 

* * * * 





Refugee Conditions at Hong-Kong 


That 150 British women who had been evacuated from 
Shanghai to Hong-Kong should have returned to the city 
whence they came, preferring to face the shells and air-bombs 
of a war-theatre rather than the cholera and discomforts of 
the British colony, is not, prima-facie, creditable either to the 
government of Hong-Kong in particular or to British colonial 
administration in general. No doubt the great influx of 
refugees into Hong-Kong created an urgent problem. But 
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it was not entirely sudden ; and in any case much tj 
now elapsed since the proportions which it must ». eys™ of 
became obvious. Supposing that the local white staff yj fmperding of 
for administrative or for medical purposes, were a : 
there have been ample possibilities of augmenting i: 
ambassadors and journalists can be flown to China, why perable 
not doctors and civil servants? There is nothinc ..MMAN4 yet L 
whether the fault has lain in Hong-Kong or Whitehal pad —n0t 
it looks as if there had been serious failure to mes 
emergency that called for abnormal effort. 
x x * x Any ev! 
M. van Zeeland’s Position ra dictat 
Before this week’s debates in the Belgian Parlggage! attach 
M. van Zeeland is said to have intimated that, whatever yjmelegt@™ 
outcome, he should resign his position as Prime ie should bi 
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Let us hope that the subsequent demonstration of confjajmnto Seat 
—a vote in his favour was carried by 130 to yw, yhich pu 
dissuade him from doing so. It may be frankly admisim mids 


that in regard to the matter in debate—his relations wither? 
National Bank of Belgium—he had not acted with com) 
discretion. When the Rexists accused him of continu di! 
receive his emoluments from the bank, of which he} 
previously been vice-chairman, he replied in the not abo 
debate a few months ago that he had received no salary fim 
it since he left. This was true; but he ought to have aj 
that he was entitled to a share in a special fund, and th} 
had thrice received. The fact that he was fully entitled t9 
cannot entirely excuse his silence, either then or during j 
official enquiry conducted by his own Cabinet colleague, M{ 
Man. But the decisive points are (1) that he has conving 
all reasonable critics of his essential honour and honeyi™ ” 
(2) that he is personally almost indispensable to the Cathie * ' 
Liberal-Socialist Coalition, whose continuance means Beige” ’ 
stability. A stable Belgium is important for Europe; a But whi 
in addition there is the personal mission, which M. ‘shah 
Zeeland undertook at the request of Britain and France, jadets, 
report on the possibilities of liberating and expanding inty * 
national trade. It would be a misfortune if this fell throu 
* * * * 


























Scienc 
The 


: _ land of 
M. Bonnet, the French Finance Minister, who is t ology 


pivotal man in the Chautemps Cabinet, is putting up a bail took p: 
fight to stabilise, not merely the Budget, but the economiit perweer 
conditions of his country. If M. Blum, while carryall gems. 
the social reforms that were due and overdue, had refrain i cont 
from super-imposing upon the dislocation incidental to thal was, th 
that inherent in the gigantic experiment of the 40-huR that o 
week, the greater part, perhaps, of the present probkagl cogenc 
would not exist. As it is, it has been computed that i pot frc 
legislation added over 70 per cent. to the costs of Frendl® cyssior 
production ; and higher prices, smaller sales, larger unm and b 
ployment, have been the natural results. An analysis & consid 
retail prices prepared by M. Schwob, an economist di of ero: 
standing, shows that the standard of nutrition in the Freadl swung 
working class has gone down appreciably since M. Bhoil inthe 
took office, the higher wages obtained having been outbalancl and A 
by the rise in the cost of living. The loss of purchasingl® and fe 
power by the salaried and rentier classes is even great produ 
since they have not, as a rule, experienced any rise of nomi 





Economic Dislocation in France 

















income. Retail prices having risen more than wholesale tf Elder 
middleman is naturally blamed. Iti 

* * « * will t 

Anti-Air Raid Practice lst, 
For a week (September 20th-26th) Berlin is to undergo x9 





to ait 





complete “‘ black-out ” from dusk to dawn. No street ligis 
will be allowed, and all indoors light must be compktti hin 
obscured. London experienced something like that dun 
the War, but it never has since ; and one would have thougi 
it nothing but common prudence to repeat it now for purpos 
of demonstration and experiment. Berlin is going mW 
further, and will test thoroughly the whole of a complicit 
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ti-air raid precautions, including the compulsory 
in of most of the population into gasproof cellars. Paris, 
om has had similar dress-rehearsals, though not as yet 
- lete But neither Paris nor Berlin is Europe’s most 
eae capital. That unenviable position is London’s. 
vrs London has so far not rehearsed a precaution of any 
ek nit even a “ black-out.” 

x * * * 
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nictators and People 7 
Any evidence of the existence of a vocal public opinion 
,adictatorship country 1s so rare that there may be a danger 

ttaching exaggerated importance to it. A rather striking 
* from Tokyo in Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph 
fonld be read with that in mind. The correspondent 
sho sent it pointed to three “ considerable victories ” with 
which public opinion in Japan must be credited even in 
he midst of the prevalent war-fever. The extremists, it 
spears, would have made no reply at all to the British 
Note; the moderates forced the compromise answer that 
ius been despatched. The Cabinet was compelled by 
mublic demands to issue a statement, admittedly vague, 
bbout the possibility of a settlement with China, and for the 
kame reason the operation of emergency economic legislation, 
shich advocates of the totalitarian system would have liked 
» see made permanent, has been limited to one year after 
the end of hostilities. A day earlier The Times Berlin corre- 
spondent, writing of Signor Mussolini's impending visit to 
Germany, commented on the surprising lack of enthusiasm 
for the visit among the mass of the working classes, who 
sem to fear lest Italy may drag Germany into war. These 
we at the best no more than straws, and not very weighty 
straws at that, but such as they are they have their interest. 
But while in Japan there were till recently undoubted signs 
of an attempt by the Diet to put the brake on the military 
leaders, little or nothing can be expected to come of that 
while war continues. 

= * * * 

Science and the Land 

The British Association’s discussion on “ Planning the 
land of Britain,” in which no fewer than six sections (geology, 
nology botany, geography, economics, and agriculture) 
took part, was a remarkable example of creating contacts 
between different expert approaches to a single subject. It 
seems almost a pity that the meeting did not set up a committee 
to continue the contacts on a more permanent footing. As it 
was, the discussion showed strikingly how certain policies— 
that of establishing national parks, in particular—gain 
cogency when they are seen to correspond to a public need, 
not from a single standpoint, but from very many. A dis- 
cussion on the same day at a joint session of the agriculture 
and botany section on the pasture problem became to a 
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lyss OB considerable extent a discussion on the now popular subject 
mist C& of erosion. It seems possible that the pendulum, which has 
Fre ® swung too far from pasture to arable, may even swing too far 
. Bl OB inthe other direction. Arable with nothing else has in America 
lanes and Africa brought mischief. But a combination of arable 
hasite and forest might escape it, and at the same time be far more 
great productive than grass alone. 
lomune x * * * 
sale OH Elderly Generals 
Itis generally agreed that the strain of military commands 
will be much greater during the next war than it was in the 
lst, owing to the much greater pace of movement in mechan- 
Jerg sed war, and also the constant exposure of headquarters 
t ligt {0 air bombing. For these reasons it is obviously desirable 
ple that high officers should be younger than they were; and 
durin Captain Liddell Hart has rendered a real service by exposing 
hovel 2 the columns of The Times the fact that they are actually 


soe Much older. For example, in August, 1914, the average age 
mud the holders of the first-class Home Commands was exactly 
fica 5523 it is now exactly 62. At that time of life 6} years is a 
really big difference. Note that the eight officers who during 






the last War rose to be Army commanders had an average age 
in 1914 of 52 only. This ageing of our high officers can be 
easily explained, and is nobody’s fault in particular. But it is 
a most dangerous and disquieting circumstance. No one 
has ever suggested that the brass-hats of 1914-18 were too 
young. Another aspect of the question is the blocking of 
promotion when the higher commands are retained too long. 
* * * * 
The Road to the East 
Though the P. and O. does not go in for giant speed-ships 
—and cannot, because they could not navigate the Suez 
Canal—its record for a hundred years forms, nevertheless, a 
great chapter in the great history of British shipping. It 
originally built up its Eastern supremacy on the basis of the 
Overland Route, z.e. the Suez land-connexion between two 
more or less synchronised sea-services. When the Suez Canal 
was opened all its advantages in that respect were lost. A 
period of severe set-back, however, was followed by a pro- 
longed and remarkable recovery under the chairmanship of 
Sir Thomas Sutherland. 1914-18 brought another set-back, 
followed by yet another recovery. Today the P. and O. still 
shows a brave front; but, like other British shipping enter- 
prises, it is gravely menaced by the subsidised competition of 
foreign lines. Shipping subsidies, for all their folly, are an 
evil whose growth nothing seems permanently to arrest. 
* x * * 
Social Reform and the Churches 
Mr. Claud Mullins, the Magistrate at South-Western 
Police Court, arraigned the Churches before the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union at Cambridge last week as the principal 
obstacles to social reforms—especially some in which he was 
personally interested, and incidentally evoked from Mr. A. P. 
Herbert, M.P., the suggestion that frequent utterances on 
public questions do not become stipendiary magistrates. 
That is as it may be; Mr. Mullins has hit back with appro- 
priate vigour. With regard to his main indictment, he 
appears to have given the common impulse to tilt at the 
churches undue rein. It is quite true that on such contentious 
questions as divorce the views of a section of ecclesiastical 
opinion run counter to those of most secular reformers ; 
but if the Church had thrown its weight against Mr. Herbert’s 
recent Bill it could certainly have secured the defeat of that 
measure; it did not, and made no attempt to. On birth- 
control again a section of what is called Church opinion, as 
Mr. Mullins says, notoriously opposes modern views on the 
subject—but it is not a large or an increasing section ; with his 
claim that the function of the Churches should be to teach 
a Christian use of birth-control there will be wide agreement. 
Altogether such criticisms as this, even if they go in some 
respects beyond what the facts warrant, have a stimulating 
effect which gives them sufficient justification. 
* «x. * x 
Industrial Assurance and the State 
The Economic Section of the British Association was 
well justified in devoting an hour or two of its time on Tuesday 
to the subject of industrial insurance, and in particular the 
waste the system encourages on unnecessarily elaborate 
funerals. Professor Levy, who introduced the subject, 
emphasised (as several writers in these columns have done in 
recent years), the high proportion of lapsed policies, and the 
heavy expenses, amounting to between 30 and 40 per cent. 
of the premiums paid. When the system grew up National 
Health Insurance was still among the reforms of the future. 
Today it provides for the needs of 19,000,000 persons, and 
includes practically all who are at the same time making 
weekly payments for funeral benefits to some company or 
society dealing with industrial assurance business. Common 
sense would suggest that burial insurance should be included, 
on either a voluntary or a compulsory basis, in the National 
Health Insurance scheme. With all the cost of canvassing 
and collection cut out, better benefits could be given for 
lower payments. 
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HE international maelstrom becomes more turbid 
still. Japan, resolved to pursue her aggression in 
China till she has beaten that country to her knees, 
has had additional credits amounting to £119,000,000 
voted for that purpose by the Diet, and at the same time 
returns a disquietingly evasive answer to the British 
demand for satisfaction for the attack on Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. Russia, claiming to possess 
evidence that recent attacks on two Russian vessels 
in the Mediterranean were of Italian origin, has, with 
singular ineptitude in view of the imminence of the 
conference of Mediterranean Powers, definitely charged 
Italy with responsibility and called for a reckoning, 
with the result that Rome is ebullient with the emotions 
which such an approach from such a quarter might be 
counted on to arouse in Fascist breasts. Meanwhile, 
Berlin is preparing (under official orders) to receive 
Signor Mussolini with inordinate acclamation, Herr 
Hitler has embarked on his tale of daily speeches at 
Nuremberg, and the acceptances of the invitations 
to the so-called anti-piracy conference already mentioned 
are flowing in. 

But while it may be taken as certain that the anti-piracy 
conference will be held, it is not yet certain what Powers 
will attend it, and less certain still what success will 
attend its deliberations. Actually, the duty before the 
delegates is plain and straightforward, but plain and 
straightforward dealings are less in favour through 
half the world today than diplomatic manoeuvring and 
finesse, employed always for some national advantage 
rather than the general good. This time it is Russia 
which threatens the Nyon talks with disaster. The actual 
wording of the Note addressed to Rome on Monday 
regarding the sinking of Russian merchant-vessels 
by submarines alleged to be Italian does not transgress 
diplomatic limits, but the language employed by the 
Moscow papers is such as would have seemed incredible in 
a happier time when foaming at the mouth was not among 
the normal characteristics of the Press of certain countries, 
both Russia and Italy conspicuous among them. 


Russia, one might suppose, has everything to lose by 
such tactics, which indeed it is hard to explain at all 
except on the untenable assumption that M. Stalin is 
deliberately heading for war. He knows what danger 
exists of his country being involved in hostilities with 
Japan; he knows that the German and Italian anti- 
Bolshevik campaigns are at their height and that Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini will be in personal conclave 
in less than a fortnight ; and he can hardly fail to realise 
that if he really possesses evidence of Italian guilt it 
could be presented with far greater effect at the anti- 
piracy conference itself than in the form of a diplomatic 
Note four days earlier. Russia’s action has undoubtedly 
compromised the chances of the success of the conference. 
If it achieves no success—which means if it fails to agree 
on concerted action in the space of three or four days— 
then those Powers which still stand for the rule of law 
must take what protective measures they can, at whatever 
risk of complications with the Powers from whose bases 
the pirate submarines hail. Neither piracy itself, nor 


attempts by certain Powers to delay or prevent the war 
on piracy, can be tolerated. 


THE TURMOIL IN EUROPE 
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In a continent in which the attitude of three out ge countri¢ 
the five Great Powers is, to put it at the lowest, danp.fmto stim 


ously and provocatively defiant, the outlook for 4, Mm emigratl 
States which desire nothing better than to live pe, ch BB ialities, 
in their habitations is profoundly sombre. That des py Bur 
to be just, animates Germany equally, if Herr Hit paterial 
Nuremberg declaration is to be accepted. In q increase 
there is no reason for not accepting it. Herr which lz 
and the vast majority of Germans do, no doubt, dei 
peace. The question is whether in view of the policy 
to which they are pledged the fulfilment of that dep 
is possible. Herr Hitler is once more Preaching y 
anti-Communist crusade, in which his country, | 
and Japan are united, and at the same time he r 













HE 







the solidarity of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, Ty ‘ 
in itself is legitimate enough. The solidarity of Gry ol rs 







Britain and France is reaffirmed with equal empha 
and equal frequency, but with the fundamental differen, 
that Germany and Italy are associated in a Campaig 
which if it is pressed far enough must split the wo : is 
in two, while Britain and France are united in a resp . “4 
to do everything possible to hold the world together ayj nee 
extend the scope of that international co-operation : first 
which both Germany and Italy with their hypertrophic ea 
nationalisms are implacably hostile. Germany aj Parlian 
Italy, moreover, not content with fostering a particu 


tunate, 
For the 
are tO 












form of government within their borders, as they hay ine 
a perfect right to do, insist on endeavouring to spre “th 





it, and to veto rival forms outside their borders y 
quite intolerable means. Therein lies the danger ( 
their policy to world peace. 


of the 
a bod 
the eff 
Yet Germany, it may be repeated, claims to bE ment. 
genuinely desiring peace, and good relations with Gre by ¢ 
Britain in particular, and it is worth examining how fell world 
her other desires are in fact compatible with peace. Herff The 
Hitler in his proclamation to the Nuremberg Conference only t 
on Tuesday insisted again on Germany’s need for colonis {Fin arr 
to provide her with food and raw materials. No vew greate 
has ever been laid by this country on discussion of th 
colonial question. If such a general settlement coulif y,, 
be achieved with Germany as was achieved with Franc 
in 1904, and as Mr. Bevin pressed for at Norwich of 1. 
Monday—general disarmament being in this case af ¢. 
essential constituent of it—a discussion on colons §p.,9i 
might properly form part of the agenda, particularly {fii 
Germany can make good her claim that her inteml i, 
economy is suffering gravely for lack of them. Buf... 
how serious—as the Japanese would say, how sincert-B),. 
is that contention? If Herr Hitler could be convincif,,, , 
that his reasoning was fallacious, would he still demavf .,.... 
colonies, and if so on what grounds ? and f 


The report of the League of Nations Committe Bitten 
on Raw Materials, which happened by a coincidence t0 Bunior 
be issued on the very day of the Nuremberg proclams Bihar 1 
tion, reaches some significant conclusions. To begit reve 
with, the great bulk of the raw materials which Germany § smal 
and other countries need are not the products of colonies them 
at all but of sovereign States or Dominions ; colon deieg 
territories, in fact, account for no more than 3 per ceat Bsill. 
of them. Even that 3 per cent. can, with hardly 2B yho 
exception, be bought without let or hindrance by adj §pers 
State in 2 position to pay for it; but many States are ifthe 
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difficulties and are debarred from borrowing by 
that lenders fear that their money may be used 
cific purposes. Again, over-population (which 

untries like Italy and Germany are doing their utmost 
a timulate) involves intensive industrialisation or 
ob tion. Colonies, for all the talk of their poten- 
eo, offer only the most limited scope for. settlement 
py Europeans; and the difficulty of obtaining the raw 
gaterials for which industrialisation calls has been greatly 
increased by the demands of the armament industry, 
which largely monopolises foreign exchange. The report 
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HE Trades Union Congress has met this week ; 
. the Labour Party Conference meets next month. 
The decisions reached at the two go far to determine 
Socialist policy for the year following ; it may be for- 
tunate, therefore, that the trade unions give the lead. 
For the longest heads just now, even in political matters, 
are to be found on their side. Of Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
who is this year’s Congress president, or of Sir Walter 
Citrine, who is the permanent secretary, it is obvious, 
whether or not one agrees with them, that they are men 
of first-rate ability in their own line—which is more 
than can be said with equal confidence of any of the 
Parliamentary leaders. 

Yet the Congress agenda showed plainly enough the 
ceavage which threatens to paralyse both sections of 
the movement in regard to the most pressing problem 
of the day. It contained a resolution sent in by no less 
a body than the Amalgamated Engineering Union to 
the effect that “‘ it would be a crime to support ” rearma- 
pment. Conversely there is Mr. Bevin declaring that 
“by combined action of the peace-loving States of the 
world there is still a chance to check the aggressors.” 
The contradiction escapes no one. The aggressors can 
oly be checked if the peace-loving States are superior 
in armament. The more certain their superiority, the 
greater the guarantee of peace; and there is no other 
guarantee. 

Here for the time being is Labour’s stumbling-block. 
The overwhelming body of public opinion, under the 
immediate shadow of national peril, will never put into 
fice a party that boggles over national defence. Great 
Britain has still the will to live, and more, the will to 
hold aloft in the world the banner of liberty and free 
institutions. How comes it, then, that the trade unions 
have not that will also? The answer is that, if you 
kok at the millions of their membership, they have. 

But not if you look at what in the trade-union world are 
constantly but very confusingly referred to as the “ rank 
and file” —that is, at the thousands who speak and act in 
the name of the millions. Much in the working of trade- 
unonism cannot be understood, unless it is remembered 
that the great majority of trade-union members seldom or 
tever attend branch meetings. In most cases only a very 
wall and often quite unrepresentative minority attends 
them regularly ; and those whom the meetings elect as 
delegates, or as minor officials, form a smaller minority 
ll. These small minorities of enthusiasts—often men 
lly a B who have more or less definitely embraced agitation as a 
Petsonal career—form the relatively small tail that wags 
the gigantic trade-union dog. They do not wag it entirely ; 














is decisive in its arguments and findings. It does not 
imply that Germany must forever remain stripped of 
colonies while other European Powers possess them— 
that is a plainly inequitable conclusion—but that the 
demand for them must rest on a better case than that 
unfolded once again at Nuremberg. This, in any event, 
is only the first item in the Nuremberg programme. 
By next week we shall know better how far Herr Hitler 
has taken advantage of the great opportunity offered 
him to set on a firmer basis the peace he declares himself 
to desire. 


LABOUR’S HEAD AND TAIL 


the mass membership is apt still to assert itself for some 
purposes, and especially for the election of main officials. 
Mr. Bevin, for instance, holds his post because he has 
the confidence of the mass of his union. If it lay with 
the “rank and file,” their intrigues might have ousted 
him long ago. 


The “ rank and file ” are the quarter in which extreme 
views flourish. Here are the Lansbury pacifists, who 
oppose all armaments on principle. Here, more formid- 
able, are the fanatics of the class-war, who have heard 
of Marx, and read Lenin, and declaim the gospel that 
wars between nations are capitalist tragedies staged by 
the master-class for its own advantage, in which no 
worker but a “mug” can take part. Both sections 
have based their hope of averting war very largely on 
frightening the nation out of it. Anything that might 
cause Great Britain to feel more secure is therefore 
anathema to them. Hence their strong opposition 
to rearmament ; hence, too, their quite frenzied aversion 
from anti-aircraft precautions, since exploiting the air 
terror has been their favourite resource. 


Though beaten at the Trades Union Congress, and 
probably at the party conference, these minorities will 
continue to exert wide influence. It is not merely that 
they can engineer branch resolutions (passed by small 
attendances) and get themselves sent as delegates to 
all sorts of committees and meetings, but they also push 
into local executive positions of key importance, e.g., 
as shop-stewards. During the European War they were, 
for various reasons, particularly successful in doing this 
inside the munitions trades; and the resolution from 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union suggests that they 
are repeating that success. The point here primarily 
concerning us is not that their views and actions are 
wrong, but that they are irreconcilable with the policy 
advocated by the Congress President and, a few days 
earlier, by the Jont Labour Council. If Great Britain 
is to revive the League, or in any other way to combine 
the peace-loving democracies to restrain the bellicose 
dictatorships, she must be a stronger, not a weaker, 
Britain, and her rearmament must be helped, and not 
hindered, by Labour. 


So long as Labour remains split on that issue, it is 
useless to think of its obtaining a national mandate. 
Perhaps this may excuse its leaders for not having thought 
out its programme. Mr. Bevin’s policy to avert slumps 
and avoid unemployment is rather an extreme example 
of the omission. There are in the ranks of Labour 
about half a dozen different and more or less rival 
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theories of how unemployment is caused, and how it 
should be cured. “Very well,” says Mr. Bevin in 
effect, “‘a Socialist Government agrees with all of you, 
and will apply all your panaceas at once.” Of course, 
no Government could do so. Nevertheless, as we began 
by saying, Mr. Bevin is an able man. He showed 
courage as well as acuteness when he warned the Congress, 


that in questions like wages and conditions of 
the claims for State regulation must not be cattid 
far. “It might easily lead them on to the g, ' 
slope of the Totalitarian State.” True, he added « “ 
capitalist control,” but elsewhere he recalled that 
Russian dictatorship rests on violence no less than : 


others. It is an honourable, and too rare, admission 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T seems a pity that the Inter-Parliamentary Union has 
never somehow found its feet in this country. The Union 
has just been holding its 33rd annual conference in Paris, 
though I noticed no mention of the fact in any English paper. 
The list of delegates is instructive. From the United States 
came seven Senators, including the Democratic leader in 
that Chamber, and seven Congressmen; from France a 
delegation of 48, all but one of them Senators or Deputies ; 
from Belgium 13 Senators and 8 Deputies; from Great 
Britain 12 Members of the House of Commons, for none of 
whom could eminence be claimed, while some of the names, 
I have to confess, break for the first time on my vision. Now, 
it is quite true that the Inter-Parliamentary Union can do 
nothing but talk. Its purpose is to establish personal con- 
tacts between members of European and other Parliaments 
(Canada, Egypt and Turkey were represented, as well as 
the United States) and that surely is worth while in these days. 
If the political ideas this country stands for are worth any- 
thing they are worth discussing and defending in such a 
gathering as this. The Inter-Parliamentary Union may be of 
limited importance, but if a British delegation goes to it at 
all it ought to be a delegation equal in weight and influence 
to any other at the Conference. The party Whips might 
well invite one or two active M.P.’s to work the thing up 
before next year. 
* * * * 


With German newspapers subject to rigorous censorship, 
foreign newspapers read by only a handful of the population 
and the import of foreign books reduced to almost nothing 
through exchange restrictions, what possibility is there of 
Germans seeing the world as it really is ? Here is a sentence 
written to an English friend by a German boy of, I think, 
seventeen, obviously intelligent, obviously friendly and well- 
intentioned. He says: 

** Today I met some very kind English and I must say all 

English who are in Germany are very friendly and kind to 
us, and you can believe that we in Germany would like to have 
a great friendship with England, for we have the same blood. 
But there cannot be any friendship with both nations as long 
as Mr. Eden and Mr. MacDonald are one of the greatest 
freemasons. This organisation is to be fought very much 
by Germany, for it is the most dangerous organisation and 
brings the greatest misfortune into the world (Great War ?). 
What unfortune was the Great War for the whole world ? 
Freemasons planned to destroy Germany but they made it 
without the German soldier and so they were failed.” 
No doubt he and tens of thousands like him quite genuinely 
believe this nonsense. And if this, how much else ? And how 
is the truth to penetrate ? It is only with the greatest difficulty 
that Germans today can travel outside their country and see 
things as they are. Magna est veritas et praevalebit. But 
not veritas shut outside the door. 


* * * * 


I am not a teetotaller, believing (though with frequent mis- 
givings, when I see what alcohol can do to some of my own 
friends) that temperance is on the whole to be preferred to 
abstinence. But I feel considerable sympathy with the 
protests which I see expressed in various quarters at the 
gratuitous advertisements of drink as drink so lavishly dis- 
seminated in B.B.C. programmes. Half the trouble of 


drinking comes from making a kind of cult of it, with trys 
as its most pernicious element. A writer in the Bris 
Weekly has analysed the references to drink and drini 
(none of them, I gather, adverse to the habit) in the Nats 


and Regional Programmes in a recent fortnight ; the nui 
If they vel 


in the first week was 116, in the second 130. 
all cut out we should no doubt miss some good jokes; ny 
of us have laughed at in our time Mr. Robey’s ings 
affirmation that another little drink wouldn’t do us any hin 
That happens to be the brewing (and distilling) taj 


Septe 


affirmation too, and in at least two cases out of four it isn’t ‘ 


I can hardly see the B.B.C. doing for any other trade 
tobacco companies, for instance—what it is consciously, 
unconsciously doing for the brewers. Another little jj 
meaning another kind of little joke, wouldn’t do us any han 


* * x * 


Some interesting letters have been elicited by a paragraph 
this column last week quoting a reference in a daily pay 
to a sausage breakfast arranged by a London vicar, “a, 
experiment to encourage the parishioners to attend 
early morning service.” Something similar, it appears; 
done in one or two other parishes, the object being to array 
a communal meal after the celebration. For that ther 
everything to be said, though even here there would seem; 
be no good reason for proclaiming a particular menu. Wh 
sausages should so conspicuously fail to disturb us witht 
joy of elevated thoughts I find it hard to say. But ty 
do—in spite of their many acknowledged virtues. 


* * *« * 


Someone has shown me a proof of a later page of this isy 
containing a publisher’s advertisement consisting of a 
poem from a book of verse just published. It happensg 
be a poem I like (actually, I believe, it first appeared in 
Spectator), but I also like the idea. You could hardly appl 
it to a treatise on economics, but there are poems and poem 
and it seems to me great sagacity to indicate what specie! 
thing a particular volume of them is. 


* * * * 


How long is a piece of string, and why ? I ask for infom 
tion, not being able myself to supply the answer. The qu 
tion, I am assured, by one who had to cope with it, has 
been put in an examination for candidates for prison watt 
ships. 
test. Capacity to deal with such a problem would no dow 
argue ability to face most crises in life successfully. 


* * * * 


It was no doubt perfectly all right for the Evening Standa 
on Monday to proclaim in a four-column heading: 
LACK OF ABILITY HIDDEN BY MOUSTACHE 


but surely hardly tactful to print underneath it a photogut 
of the President of Corpus, Sir Richard Livingstone, Wi 


enough on his upper lip to hide (on this assumption) alm 
any deficiency you could name. 


* * * * 


Free—and good—advice. Go to Daly’s Theatre ands 


The First Legton before it is too late. JANUS 


If may, of course, have been a species of intellige 
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BOMB bursting over the Mediterranean is as immediate 
A and disturbing in its effects as a stone dropped into an 
-namental pond. That being so, those factors operating 
; event the spread of anarchy in this area are of the highest 
+3 to humanity. Most powerful of these is the naval 
srength of Britain, linked for nearly a century and a half with 
alta and dependent upon that island as a supply and repair 
wh vse and as a convenient centre for policing the Mediter- 
ith trey ;: 
the Bry The position of Malta could never in the last resort be so 

Cringe sable as that of the Italian island of Pantellaria. 
he Nat installed in the narrow straits between Cape Bon and south- 
he nl Lest Sicily, the Italians are much better placed to detect and, 
. 7 WE sould they desire it, to arrest, the passage of submarines 
> Ti. other craft suspected of lawless missions into the west or 
‘UR astern basins of the Mediterranean. If an insufficiently 







any bane ious view is taken in Rome of the international respon- 
i) nat bilities attending control of this strategic point the effect 
a to enhance the importance of Malta, irrespective of her 
trad a 2 ition, in the eyes of all Powers who regard Britain as the 
‘eld H WB strongest force for preserving peace in the Middle Seas. 

wil In Malta itself that is considered very gratifying. For 


the plain truth is that the island always benefits in proportion 
to the local growth of tension, though not necessarily by 
ragraphimewar. In 1913 the people of Valletta looked sadly over the 
aily paeMeLowet Barracca to watch the departure of the only cruiser 
r, “a5 qimsquadron then based on Malta. It was the last that would 
ttend ete seen of the British Fleet in the Grand Harbour, thought 


pears, some, and the concentration at that time of H.M.’s ships 
[0 arraimeon the North Sea gave local business men good reason to be 
t there ge gloomy. 

d seem Today that movement is reversed. Talk of abandoning 
u. Whilethe Mediterranean route has died to a whisper. Malta is 


With tifmore than ever conscious of her ré/e as a fortress and a 
But thie base from which the freedom of the surrounding seas must be 
maintained. For those living on the island the situation is 
nevertheless a precarious one. It is rather as if Jersey was 
. . fpheld, say, by Turkey, and the prosperity and safety of that 
this is island, less than an hour’s flying distance from Calshot, 
OF Gi depended on the amount of Turkish money spent there, and 
‘e 1S Won the sufferance of Britain. 

A rearmament programme extending throughout the 


a whole British Commonwealth has, however, reassured the 
pec Maltese of their material welfare. Nor can a cheerful 


indifference to the horrors of gas or aerial attack during 
)“black-out ” and mock air-raid practices (as at the beginning 
of June when, wearing a mask in the tear-gas-infected streets, 
informg: 1 was able to observe the reactions of thbse watching from 
he que the windows of houses in Valletta) be wholly explained away 
has jagee’s “ Maltese complacency.” 
waniege In those sections of the population in which it is most 
ligne marked confidence arises from the belief, rightly or wrongly 
o dougie held, that Italy would never take that final risk of provoking 
a wat which would expose her 4,000 miles of coastline to 
the inevitable response to an attack on Malta. In other 
circles it is strengthened by the supposition that a near 
tandoge *eighbour desirous of controlling the island could not be 
80 foolish as to alienate by acrial bombardment civilian 
sympathies that might be valuable. 

The Maltese, moreover, are fortified by a nature which 
finds consolation in extravagant festas, elaborate religious 
cremony and other mediaeval survivals side by side with 
football and cinema mania. Their good-will is maintained 
by means which a people who have lived within an armed 
camp since it was established as such by the Christian Knights 
of St. John best understand, that is the priming of guns, 
the renewal of ammunition stocks, the importation of more 
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MALTA: A CRITICAL CENTRE 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 





weapons of war—aeroplanes, motor torpedo boats, devices 
which in these parts are looked on as a measure of strength. 


All this has developed—or more accurately reasserted itself 
—since the cry: “ We are being deserted,” was heard in 
Malta at the Admiralty decision to move all warships away 
from a possible death-trap in the Grand Harbour to anchor 
at Alexandria during the Italo-Abyssinian war. All this 
and more. Anti-aircraft batteries and searchlight units have 
been multiplied. The thunder of target-practice just beyond 
the horizon and overhead the zoom of bombers, returning 
empty from the direction of the uninhabited islet of Filfla or 
climbing in a clear night sky to escape the 15,000 foot search- 
light rays, are to be heard. And then, of happier significance, 
the Imperial Airways scheme to start this winter a compre- 
hensive all-mails service which will bring Malta within 
twenty-four hours of London (letters and postcards to be 
carried at the usual rates); also the construction in the 
Floriana suburb of Valletta of a new super-hotel. These 
activities, it is felt at a distance from Whitehall, indicate a 
readiness for any possibility while always refusing to allow 
emergency conditions to upset commercial enterprise. They 
involve, too, the co-operation and a greater recognition of 
their responsibilities by the Maltese. 

Under the direction of Captain B. W. Webb-Carter some 
thousands of local government employees, hospitals staff, 
police and “ essential services’ have been trained at the 
Corradino Anti-Gas School in rescue and decontamination 
work. In July last it was announced that the War Office 
proposed admitting a limited number of Maltese recruits 
to the Royal Artillery and Infantry units stationed at Malta 
and that the establishment strength of the Maltese section 
of the Royal Engineers was to be raised from 50 to 155, the 
latter to be given responsible duties such as the care of search- 
lights and anti-aircraft guns. 

One reason for this is that if fate decrees that the prosperity 
of an island be inseparably linked with armed force it is only 
fair that a share of the burdens be borne by a population 
which has grown from 115,000 to 260,000 in the last hundred 
years. The King’s Own Malta Regiment and the Royal 
Malta Artillery actively co-operate at military manoeuvres 
held from time to time in the vicinity of the bay where St. 
Paul is said to have been shipwrecked and designed to meet 
there the attack of possible landing parties. Nor is it without 
an eye to its obvious advantages in a crisis that a new associa- 
tion of ex-servicemen has been formed and has enrolled 
nearly a thousand members since the Coronation. 

Precautions of this kind have unfortunately to be taken 
seriously, for the realist bases his policy on the lessons of 
history no less than the opportunities of the moment. Malta 
has in the past suffered sieges that have lasted as much as 
two years. Taking a long view, there appears to be no 
guarantee that such assaults may not recur. The British 
Mediterranean Fleet protects a highway of 2,000 miles in 
length. Spain, Palestine, Gibraltar, Suez and the Dar- 
danelles have lately made frequent and constant calls upon a 
fleet rarely to be seen im foto and usually split up in four or 
five sections. The dispersal of these ships in so many 
directions gives point to the very great need for adequate 
military and aerial defence for the island. 

Among many, including a body of experts who have 
investigated the problem in the light of possible attack 
from the air which would give the civil population perhaps 
three minutes to take shelter, this question of defence 
still arouses serious misgivings. At a moment of crisis 


the one British aircraft-carrier based on the Mediterranean 
might be twenty-four hours distant, perhaps to its own 
advantage entirely out of reach beyond the danger zones which 
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lie to east and west of Malta. In an almost complete absence of 
any naval craft, as during the Coronation or the present cruise 
in Greek waters, there would only be the boom, stretched in 
times of emergency across the mouth of the Grand Harbour, 
and the guns of St. Angelo and Fort St. Elmo to prevent a 
direct approach from the sea on the island. As an essentially 


eee ver 10, 193) 
naval half-way house Malta, then, is of inestimable value: 
defensive post left to the care of the army and a shalens | 
force it rates low, relying for its future safety very condi . 
on the moral aspect of the preponderance of Britain ag 
and those Powers determined to enforce peace in the Mating 
ranean. 


AMERICA’S LABOUR SPIES 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


OT the least of the achievements of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
New Deal is the roving spotlight it has turned on the 
shadier aspects of American business practice. Income-tax 
evasion and fraudulent stock-manipulation have been exposed 
to the glare of pitiless publicity. Another effective search- 
light is being operated by a Sub-Committee of the United 
States Senate Committee on Education and Labour, popularly 
known as the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee. The 
members are Senators La Follette of Wisconsin and Thomas 
of Utah. They have conducted their investigation of viola- 
tions of the right of free speech and interference with the 
right of labour to organise since April, 1936. They are still 
at it. Irrefutable evidence has been presented of a widespread 
practice by employers in the United States of interference with 
their employees’ right to organise, through the employment of 
private detective agencies which specialise in spying on the 
workers. The spies who were hired to do the job have 
admitted this; the men who hired them have sworn that it 
was so. The facts are clear. 


Industrial espionage is not new in America. Over twenty 
years ago General Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
testifying before the Industrial Relations Commission, put 
the matter thus bluntly: ‘“ We have a spy system. There 
will always be one until a better method of handling labour 
relations is developed.” That employers today do not 
believe that a better method has been developed was indicated 
by the testimony of Mr. Herman Weckler, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the De Soto Motor Corporation, on the 
witness-stand in 1937: “I think it is very essential that an 
employer know the situations which surround his business. 
This is one method of getting information.” The informa- 
tion wanted is simply this: what workers are either active 
in the union which exists, or what workers are about to join 
the union which is being organised. Once this information 
is obtained the offending workers are either discharged 
immediately or warned to desist from union activities; if 
they do not heed the warning they are fired. The effect 
desired is to smash the union. 


How is the information obtained? There exist in the 
U.S. today over two hundred private detective agencies 
selling what they euphemistically call their “ industrial 
service.” Their method is to introduce into the factory 
a detective who works in the plant, fraternises with the 
men, and writes a daily report on what he sees and hears, 
with special emphasis on union matters. Where there is 
a union already in existence, the detective becomes a member, 
attends the meetings, and includes a detailed account of the 
proceedings in his report. One labour leader with many 
years of experience has stated that he never “ knew of a 
gathering large enough to be called a meeting and small 
enough to exclude a spy.” Whenever possible the detective 
becomes an official (secretary, preferably, because the names 
of all the members are then easily available) and does what 
he can to wreck the organisation. 


How effective the spy’s work sometimes is, can be gauged 
from the instance of the Flint local, whose membership 
of 26,000 in 1935 was precipitated downward to 122 in 1936— 
the direct result of the activities of union officials who were 
paid stool-pigeons. The Pinkerton Detective Agency sub- 
mitted to the committee a schedule showing that 132 of their 


employees were members of trade unions; that Of they 
Presiden, 


47 held office in the union ; 6 as president, § as vice- 
9 as recording secretary. 


Some of the evidence on the extent to which labour Unio 
are infected with the plague of spies is so fantastic as almos 
to exceed belief. The following story is but one exam 
In November, 1935, the American Federation of Labor 
in an effort to collect information about espionage, seat 
questionnaire to all its locals throughout the country. Fi, 
Typewriter Workers Local No. 18920, Hartford, Cop. 
necticut, came a reply signed by the secretary, Mr, y 
This reply, with more than half the questions marked “>) 
knowledge,” was received at A.F. of L. headquarters, « 
December 11th, 1935. One week later the picture of Mr. 
the secretary of the local, was published in the union paper 
He was exposed as a spy. When he had come to Hartfox 
in 1934 the paid membership of the local of which he lat 
became secretary was 2,500. In less than one year th: 
paid membership had dropped to 75, with a regular attendang 
at meetings of not more than 8 or 10 members, Mr. X 
had done a grand job for the International Auxiliary Corpor: 
tion, the detective agency which employed him. 


What is the cost to industry of this nation-wide spy servic’ 
General Motors officials testified at the hearings that the: 
plants paid to the Pinkertons alone $419,850.10 for the perial 
from January, 1934, through July, 1936; and that they 
paid to all the agencies they hired in that period a total ¢ 
$994,855.68. The bill to all U.S. employers is estimate 
by the committee to be at least $80,000,000 per year. 


The ramifications of industrial espionage are many. Spying 
on the workers of an anti-union employer is merely th 
beginning; before long the practice of spying becoms 
part of the entire industrial structure. The committe 
listened to admissions from officials of both Chrysler ani 
General Motors that they had ordered their spy service t 
be extended to plants other than their own. The purps 
of these “ surveys ” of plants supplying them was given as: 
desire to insure a steady flow of materials to their om 
factories. So keen was this desire that it warranted eve 
spying on plants with which no order had yet been placed 
And all this without the knowledge of the officials of th 
plants spied upon—according to the testimony of Mr. Allan?. 
Hascall, in charge of the purchase of materials for th 
Chrysler Corporation, as the following interchange shows: 

** SENATOR LA FOLLETTE : Is it your policy to ask for report 
on all vendors who supply an appreciable amount of material 
necessary for the complete operation of the Chrysler plants: 

Mr. HASCALL : Yes, sir. 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: Is it your practice to secure suCi 
a report before you purchase any material from a new sour 
of supply? 

Mr. Hascati: I frecuently do that. 

SENATOR La FoLLETTE: When you have a vendor's surve} 
made . . . do you advise any of the officers of that compat] 
that you are having such a survey made ? 

Mr. HASCALL: No sir.” 

But the tangle is not nearly complete yet. Pinkerton 
officials testified that they were asked by officials of Genet 
Motors to spy upon the spies of Chrysler. And a Burs 
Agency operative, in answering questions concerning a repot 
of a union meeting that he had covered, indicated that the 
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-.< sometimes hire spies to spy on their own spies ! 
i js the Burns operative on the stand: 


La FotteTTE: You even went so far [in his 


“ SENATOR your fear there might be some stool- 


rt] as to express 
‘eons present. 
= Gian: Why, I was satisfied there was. 
SENATOR La FoLteTTE: How could you tell ? 


TES: Senator, in my experience for the past twenty 


A , : 

veya I have found out there are stools in every union 

80 . 
jsation. 

“Soro La Fo.tette: You did not think there were any 
other Burns stools there, did you ? 

Mz. Coates : I didn’t know. There might have been some- 
pody there checking on me for all I knew. (Laughter.) 


x * * x 


SENATOR THOMAS : Is that a common practice . . . for 
Burns men to check on Burns men ? 


Mr. COATES : Well, I have known them to.” 
That the agencies spy on their own men was not of great 





concern to the committee members. But they were surprised, 
and the country was astounded, to learn that even Government 
officers were caught in the web of industrial espionage. 
In Toledo, in 1935, there was a strike at the Chevrolet plant 
of General Motors. Mr. Edward McGrady, the Assistant 
Secretary of Labour was sent in by the Government to act 
as conciliator. The Pinkertons, acting for General Motors, 
shadowed Mr. McGrady, a Government officer. In the 
middie of his negotiations for a settlement of the strike, 
this Government official was trailed by a spy, and in the 
room next his in the hotel two Pinkerton detectives were 
planted to overhear his conversations with the parties in 
the dispute. Here, certainly, was a unique contribution 
to the Government effort to bring peace to a country torn 
by industrial strife. 

Of further ramifications of the great spy racket, as disclosed 
by testimony before the La Follette Committee, I will say 
something next week. 


ASPECTS OF GERMAN RACIAL POLICY 


By N. P. MACDONALD 


NATURAL consequence of the anti-semitic policy of 

the National Socialists is the antipathy felt in the 
Third Reich for the coloured peoples. This aspect of Nazi 
racial theory in practice would be of little importance were 
it not for the colonial demands now being put forward 
with increasing vehemence by Germany’s rulers. If her 
former colonies were to be returned to Germany, the methods 
by which she would propose to control such native populations 
as came under her rule would be of interest, not only to the 
world in general, but to other colonial Powers in particular. 


In the Germany of today, where a sharp distinction is 
drawn between “‘ Aryan” and “ Nordic ” peoples, it is not 
to be expected that the non-white races are regarded as 
approximating even to the racial standards laid down by 
National Socialism regarding the Jews. As in the Jewish 


| question, the whole subject of the coloured peoples is regarded 


in Germany as being one of political rather than of biological 
importance. In a recent address to German Youth, Dr. Walter 
Gross, the Head of the Nazi Office for Racial Policy, confirmed 
this fact, when he said: “. . . for us the doctrine of blood 
and race does not primarily represent an important element 
in the science of biology, but it is above all a political 
and ethical and philosophical system of ideas, which funda- 
mentally determines our attitude towards many problems 
of life.” 


But in spite of this official view of race, and although the 
merits of Nazi policy are expounded regularly in all German 
schools, there is still, in Berlin if not elsewhere, a curious 
public disregard for the finer points of racialism. The writer 
found a negro doorkeeper in one night-club in the capital, 
while in another some Far Eastern visitors were enjoying 
themselves in the company of German girls. In the neigh- 
bourhood a young Arab was staying at a Hitler Youth camp. 


Itis in the Rhineland that National Socialist racial principles 
find most eager acceptance. This part of Germany has yet to 
recover from the effects of the occupation by French African 
troops after the War. Stories of the happenings of those 
days are still told to any visitor who may care to listen, 
and they have been extensively embroidered with the passage 
of time. The Rhinelanders say that there were 25,000 black 
tops in Germany at that time, and they delight to enlarge 
upon the indignities which they were obliged to suffer as a 
result of France’s inexcusable action. 


Today the Germans are full of fury at the presence of 
black troops in France. A Nazi official pointed out to the 
wniter that the French used 240,000 coloured troops on the 
Western Front in the Great War ; he seemed surprised that 


Britain had called upon the services of Indian troops. Now, 
he went on, there are no less than six divisions of black troops, 
numbering 60,000, garrisoned within marching distance of 
the German frontier. These consist mostly of Moroccan or 
Madagascan detachments, which are to serve as “ cannon 
fodder ” in case of war. According to this source the only 
white troops anywhere near the Franco-German frontier are 
specialists in charge of the Maginot forts. By recruiting 
coloured troops the Germans contend that France has contra- 
vened Article 22 of the Statute of the League of Nations. 


Nor is it only the presence of black troops in France 
which causes the Nazis anxiety. They point out that 
between the years 1921 and 1926 the number of negroes 
in France increased from 3,000 to over 72,000, and they 
calculate that there must now be more than 100,000 of 
these “racially undesirable”? people resident in France. 
As these interlopers are allowed to marry Frenchwomen, 
and are treated as French subjects, the Nazis assert that the 
very racial integrity of France is threatened, and that the 
South of France is already becoming an African colony. 
They recall that Marshal Lyautey warned the French 
Government that these Africans would be very susceptible 
to Communism, and for this reason also they frown at the 
presence in France of 100,000 Algerian workmen. The 
Nazi Press has announced that “Germany will keep this 
danger in mind.” 


So far as colonies are concerned, the policy Germany 
might adopt in Africa would be to leave the negroes under 
their sovereignty strictly alone. ‘‘ We think that each race 
represents an idea in the mind of the Creator,” said an 
official to the writer, “and therefore when we get our 
colonies we shall not attempt to educate the natives to 
German ideas and ways of living ; we shall do our best to 
persuade them to retain their own customs; we do not 
wish to ‘ civilise’ them in any way.” 

“We Germans do not regard the negroes as our equals, 
racially,” asserted a young German on another occasion ; 
“that is one reason why National Socialism is at variance 
with that form of Christianity which holds that all men 
are equal in the sight of God. As a German, if I met a 
negro needing clothing, as St. Martin met the beggar, I 
would gladly give him half my coat ; but if I met a German 
and a negro together I would naturally give half my coat 
to the white man, and leave the black man alone.” 


Notwithstanding this attitude, some Nazis exhibit an 
inferiority-complex in connexion with negroes. It is well 
known that Herr Hitler refused to receive the negro members 
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of competing teams at the Olympic Games last year. It The colonial issue was represented as being of egy: 


ive } 
is not so well known that Bavarian Nazis are continually importance in connexion with a negro threat to f ave 
attacking Cardinal Faulhaber because a crowned Moor’s Britain was accused of working with America and Ross in wh 
head is a prominent feature of his personal arms. In against what Germany considered to be a purely hypothes * find c 
Ministerial circles in Berlin the great danger threatening menace from Japan. In the German view it is not vA he d 
Europe from the black races, owing to the decreasing birth- for Britain and France to maintain the prestige of the win Milconversatic 
rates in Continental countries, was repeatedly emphasised race in Africa, a prestige threatened by the black * t night 
to the writer. One Minister said that there was a possi- without German assistance. Unless she possessed colon agen pact 
bility of negroes being introduced as mine-workers in some Germany would be unable to aid in the maintenang & ’ sestionin 


districts, thereafter intermarrying with, and becoming part white civilisation in the Dark Continent. ve willing 
of, the nation concerned. Such developments were regarded Such are some aspects of the present German Attitude yMecksome t 
by the Nazis as prejudicial to the racial integrity of Europe, the coloured peoples. They show that Nazi racial polig Migome qual: 


and they would adopt all possible measures to combat them. is in fact political rather than biological in its outlook Juty a8 $0 
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THE NEW TERM i 


By T. F. COADE (Headmaster of Bryanston) hich he 


; ae f 
HAT, if anything, should parents say to their sons of the nature of this training he may now consciously wo, poe P 


. ° a same Wa 
on the eve of the new term, especially on the eve of with them towards the attainment of his full stature. é i : 


the first term at a public school? That is the question set I do not feel that this occasion, on which every nomjfchall, Is 
me by the editor ; and it is one which has exercised my mind boy is for the moment in a receptive frame of mind, shoyj ” il ~ 
as schoolmaster at least as much as it occupies any parental he missed, if there is any chance of its being handled effective gldest, is 
mind at this moment. and constructively by the parent. But what is above all thing IB'This is 

The occasion is one primarily for an honest and thorough _ to be deprecated is any attempt at intellectualising, SerMonising fM gdolescen 
stocktaking. First a scrupulous survey of the parents’ own or sob-stuff. If things of real and deep import are to h Mof nature 
faith, ideals and ambitions. In what do they put their faith? discussed, let them be said in as friendly and matter-of-aq own bod 
If the real centre of their lives is the financial columns in the a manner as is possible. The sincerity of the adult will into. [the two 
daily newspaper they can scarcely hope to quicken a working duce quite as much emotion as the situation can healthily [what is 1 
faith in the boy with whom they are about to have a talk. stand. 


If the result of this survey is of a more positive and less What is to be said then? Having clarified the situations f 
materialistic nature, they can with greater confidence review their private stocktaking, let the parents make clear aly 
their successes and failures up to date with their son. The to the boy the lines they believe he is cut out to follow: 
honest parent, if he is also wise, will have no hesitation in this in the broadest sense, not particularising on the Subject : 
sharing with the boy’s future headmaster or housemaster Of careers. For example, if he is a boy of a physical aif - 
or tutor the results of this stocktaking, just as one hopes the practical kind, let them discuss that situation with him, 
schoolmaster will in his turn share with the honest parent the and not talk and act as though he were potentially an inte. f 
results of his own dealings with the boy. The value of this !ectual. This does not mean saying to him “ Your line 1s games; on : 
most vital form of co-operation between parent and schoo!- Play hard and aim at getting into the XI.” ‘Tt means explaining - ” 
master, together with a sharing or discussion of their educa- how some men are born to live more actively and physically oe ” 
tional aims, cannot be exaggerated. The one will often be than others and do not need to worry too much abou fig citizens 
enabled thereby to correct the mistakes of the other; though “thinking everything out.” They should, if possible, get th the “~ 
it must not be inferred from this statement that the province boy to do some of the talking too and feel that his parens and the 


of the parent and the schoolmaster can ever coincide. are not only parents but sympathetic and understandin fj Xocher 


' friends. of the | 
The next part of the stocktaking will be an unbiassed mang State. 


oe R REP eye ; ; j ? The normal by ; 
appreciation of the boy’s innate potentialities which it is What knowledge should be imparted? 'Pewith a 
rg school’s business i: to sth him to develop with °f fourteen should know by then all about his own body, a would | 
the parents’ loyal support. The parents must, if necessary, indeed most of the facts about sex. In ideal families childra sana 
once and forever at this point abandon all thought of what °K questions quite frankly when they want to know fasf) 
they want the boy to be, or what they think he ought to and the children of such families present comparatively fen 
be. Their business is to see and accept him as he is, 7.e., as difficulties to the schoolmaster, where the parents’ answer the old 
they have helped to make him. Reiteration to the boy of ave been naturally and constructively framed. Unhappily 
what their “‘ ambitions ” for him are, backed by references to the vast majority of boys who come up to public —_ hs vert 
their sacrifices for him (if any) will only obscure the issue and 1” 4 lamentably ignorant or muddled state * ef 3 ° sh fe betwee 
create new difficulties. Their assurance to the boy that they ¢Uthralling subject. Either the parents have left it toy 


de we talk bie 009 ‘hat he has it in him to Preparatory school, or have doled out hopelessly inadequat 
he. aa A a ee pit oe he ere vet he nee be gobbets of information with little consideration whether tk % This 


child has been in a receptive stage or state of mind. Such J senting 
; _ information, unless it comes in response to inquiry, seldom folk d 
For thirteen or fourteen years the boy has spent most of his sinks in and should be, but seldom is, repeated when the red ff exuber 
time in that most formative of all atmospheres, the family. peed for it arises. Most preparatory schools are not mud the As 
That which has influenced and guided him during this period etter in this matter of instruction than parents. I consid ptesen 
is not what has been said or even what has been done by his myself fortunate if one out of every five or six new bos ff ftom 
parents, but what they fundamentally and essentially are, arrives with any definite, constructive knowledge on thi § streng 
and the atmosphere and environment which together they cubject. In most preparatory schools sex instruction seems Att 
have created in the home. to be given in ready-made parcels on the last night of the lat . 
No new line of thought or conduct can now be suddenly term, and usually to a group of boys, who are thereby pit B40. 
introduced. There can only be a recapitulation to the boy of vented from asking questions ; usually only a fraction of HR ¢ ¢,, 
what for fourteen years, have been the aims and ideals of his information retailed has been absorbed, and that is oft I cod i 
parents, of what it is they have been endeavouring to elicit ‘emembered wrong. The commonest source of sex inform § the 
from him and train him towards, so that with the knoviedge _tio2 is from other boys who themselves are in varying SUE BB ang y 


manshi 


feeling unduly wrought-up. 
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es ce. It is well either for parents to have a 
af —. Oe scontific two-sided conversation with their 
Se ebich by tactful but determined question and answer, 
soroal out beyond doubt exactly what the boy knows and 
“ he does not know, and where he is guessing. This 
: ersation, to be effective, should not be reserved until the 
Ot of the holidays ; indeed, it should probably have 
v ce a year or two earlier, in the absence of spontaneous 
i eciae from the boy. If parents do not feel competent 
ir willing to undertake this lengthy and, to many of them, 
-isome task, then let them make absolutely certain that 
ome qualified person at the school undertakes their neglected 
Ok, Juty as soon as possible. No boy can be expected to find a 

ound adjustment to sex or to life on a basis of ignorance 

ot half-knowledge. , 
It is likely, I think, that the parent would wish his son to 
have some clear picture in his mind of the community 
hich he is about to enter, and to know that he goes to some 
degree prepared to adjust himself to its demands, in the 
kame way 2s we hope that he will afterwards adjust himself 
» the larger community of State and world-State. We 
shall, I suppose, want to make clear to him that his attitude 
» all those he meets at school, from the youngest to the 
oldest, is to be based on understanding which leads to respect. 
This is possible only if he has been given in childhood and 
adolescence such an understanding of and respect for the world 
of nature and creation round about him, beginning with his 
own body. We shall also want to make clear to him that 
the two qualities we ourselves connect inseparably with 
what is most worth-while in life—z.e., with growing-up, with 












































SOVIET 


OSCOW is bright with the outward and visible signs 
of prosperity—shop windows crammed with food- 
stuffs, clothing, books, and fancy goods, streets crowded 
with new cars from the Stalin works, and a spacious Metro 
with marble-decorated stations. The naive pride of its 
citizens in these and other achievements is reflected by 
the contemporary drama. The theatres are always full, 
and the work of younger playwrights such as Pogodin, 
Kocherga, Vishnevsky and Slavin celebrates the triumphs 
of the Russian people during the building up of the new 
State. In the last act, you may be certain of a procession 
with a red banner which evokes thunderous applause. It 
would be easy to write off these plays as mere propaganda 
fwere not many of them really good theatre; what might 
pbe an indiscriminate enthusiasm is tempered with crafts- 
manship and a certain amount of self-criticism. Moreover, 
the older school of the Russian theatre continues to flourish, 
and many of the established classics are received with equal 
enthusiasm ; there is no conflict of loyalties, and the contrast 
between old and new subject matter and technique is a 
source for much interest and speculation. 


+t the 


This year’s festival opened with a Recital and Concert pre- 
senting the National Art of Russia. Chief place was taken by 
folk dances and folk songs. The hearty and high-booted 
exuberance of White Russia or the Ukraine, set against 
uch f the Asiatic nuances of Georgian and Uzbek songs and dances, 
det BF ptesented very tellingly the wealth and range of the sources 
os from which Russian culture may continually renew its 
his § strength, 


At the time of writing the festival is still in progress, and 
Bthe performance of a stage version of Anna Karenina by the 
te Moscow Art Theatre is yet to come. But the tradition 
- of Stanislavski and Nemirovitch-Danchenko is well exempli- 
fed in the production of Gorki’s Yegor Bulichov and Others 
at the Vaktangov Theatre. This is one of Gorki’s last works, 
and while in technique it looks back to the earlier dramatists, 
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virility and adventure—are, first the determination to seek 
and stand for the truth in speech and action, and, second, 
to be generous in all things, giving his best in work and play, 
sharing his best with his friends and holding on to nothing 
for himself alone. What we want him to realise is that 
he goes to school not only to get all he can from school, 
and from life while he is at school, but that he goes also to 
discover what is the unique contribution he himself can 
make to the school, and that he is willing to make it. For 
no lesson can be of greater value for him to learn than that 
herein lies the secret of success, of peace of mind and of 
joyous life, which secret is to have discovered what one can 
give, and what, therefore, is one’s place in the universal 
scheme of things. 


Out of such a conversation should spring a quickening of 
faith. The boy who goes to his new school without faith 
is ill-equipped indeed. The first step to the establishment 
of faith in a boy’s heart is the certain knowledge that his 
parents have faith in him, not merely faith that he will fulfil 
their ambitions or be a credit to the family, but faith that he 
will use every opportunity to develop every capacity and 
talent he possesses. Few boys, in my experience, arrive 
at school with this faith. There is no mistaking it when 
you see it. I attribute most failures at school to the absence 
of this gift which any parent who takes life at all seriously 
should be able to give to his son. If this parental faith is 
surely based on the honest stock-taking to which I referred 
earlier, it is a vitalising and permanent influence which makes 
all things possible at school and afterwards. 


DRAMA 


By BASIL WRIGHT 


its subject matter re-creates a vital period of the 1917 
Revolution—the collapse of a degenerate bourgeoisie while 
the masses are uniting and preparing to take charge. It is 
told in terms of a middle-class family. Its head, Yegor 
Bulichov, a great hearty man smitten with cancer of the 
liver, is fighting in the face of death against his own disbeliefs, 
and sensing rather than accepting the stirring of that new 
life which attracts his daughter towards the camp of the still 
suspect revolutionaries. His individual problems are played 
out in the vicious and petty intrigues of his relations and 
friends over the property he will leave. 


It is a curiously unsatisfactory and inconclusive play in 
the reading—but on the stage, under the production of 
Basov, and with Shukin (a really great actor) in the name 
part, it achieves the stature of real tragedy. The entire 
cast, working faithfully to the twin principles of individual 
acting based on a sincere presentation of reality and an 
insistence on genuine teamwork, is brilliantly manipulated 
by the producer on a multiple stage representing a cross- 
section of the Bulichov mansion. The timing is perfect, 
each scene moves with the precision of a ballet, and it seems 
clear that not less than six months’ careful rehearsal have 
been devoted to the production, It is a real object-lesson 
in all branches of theatrical work, and it is to be hoped that 
producers and actors from other European countries will 
take it very much to heart. 


The Vaktangov theatre also presented Much Ado About 
Nothing under the direction of I. M. Rapoport. With Russian 
audiences this production is a huge success, but to most 
Englishmen it can only appear as a travesty of Shakespeare. 
Neither the brilliant and colourful décor nor the masque-like 
stage movements and the perfectly legitimate back-references 
to the Commedia del Arte can atone for the presentation 
of Beatrice and Benedict as a couple of low-comedy buffoons, 
Benedict, in particular, is presented as a parody of a stout 
Italian tenor, without even the necessary polish of an opera- 
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bouffe. The wedding scene—which is quite impossible unless 
played with speed and vigour—is here treated with slow 
solemnity and an almost unctuous attempt at tragedy. 

So much for tradition. In direct conflict with the old style 
is the production of Pogodin’s Aristocrats by Okhlopkov, 
a young and exceedingly brilliant figure in the modern 
Russian theatre. The play is about the reformation of the 
characters of thieves, murderers, prostitutes and wreckers 
drafted into forced labour camps for the building of the 
White Sea Canal. It is written with humour, a sense of 
balance, and a deep understanding of human character ; 
though, like most contemporary Soviet plays, it is somewhat 
overweighted at the end by appeals to the more patriotic 
contemporary sentiments. It is probably the best play about 
Soviet Russia so far written. 


Okhlopkov begins by doing away with the usual box-stage. 
His audience is grouped round an irregular platform rather 
in the shape of an hour-glass ; this forms two stages on which 
alternate scenes can be rapidly played, or simultaneous 
action be ingeniously developed. Scenery is Elizabethan, 
conspicuous by its absence, and even more conspicuous 
in that a troupe of young men in blue overalls appear from 
time to time with necessary properties such as telephones 
or tables. (Even if a snowstorm is required, they rush round 
the stage and pelt all and sundry with white confetti.) 


All this, of course, has been done before, in one place or 
another, but never has the intimacy and simplicity of approach 
which this system makes possible been so fully realised. 
The resources of Okhlopkov’s theatre (it is significant that 
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he has named it the “ Realistic”) are not thus emp: 
vain show. The point of Pogodin’s play is in 
developments of a large number of individual g, on 
and the interactions of these characters under highly oh ” 
scribed and highly unusual conditions. The system Py 
duction enables the characters to be Clearly sepa Pe 
even isolated in the middle of a crowd scene—in Father 
same fashion as a close-up is used for emphasis on g " 
in fact the rhythm and movement of the production jg sin 
reminiscent of film technique—but never ceases to by t 
drama. ¥: 


The Golden Key, a children’s play by A. Tolstoi, 
rapturously received by an audience consisting chiefly 
children. It is pure fairy tale, contains no propapns 
and might well take the place of some of the more seqy 
rate English productions during the Christmas season, _ 


In general, the impression left by the Festival jg thy: 
Moscow at any rate, the drama is an integral part of 
cultural life of the people. The level is undoubtedly 
siderably higher than in this country, and the ord 
citizen’s response to good plays, good acting and » 
production must come as something of an eye-opener to thy 
who are working for the raising of the levels of the thes 
in this country. It would be gratifying indeed if oy, 
National Theatre were to infuse the same appreciatiog | 
drama into the mass of our own citizens. There is no reyp 
to suppose that they are less intelligent, or that their appre 
tion of good plays is less acute than the recently emancipay 
population of the U.S.S.R. 


IN DEFENCE OF WELSH NATIONALISM 


By GORONWY REES 


ERHAPS I should explain that I am not a member of 
the Welsh Nationalist Party, and have no claim, 
except that of being a Welshman, to speak or to write for 
Wales. Many nationalists and many Welshmen will disagree 
with what I say ; indeed it could hardly occur to me to write 
in defence of Welsh nationalism, but that many things are 
said in criticism of the movement which I believe to be untrue 
and to show a complete misconception of the nationalist 
problem as a whole. There are a few practical things to say, 
which may perhaps prevent serious misunderstanding. 


Firstly, the movement and its leaders have suffered lately 
from much misrepresentation. It is suggested that they 
resemble nationalist movements and leaders in Italy and 
Germany, believe in violence, assign a supreme value to the 
State and to the nation. Perhaps a quotation from Mr. 
Saunders Lewis’ address to the jury at Caernarvon, where he 
stood his trial before Mr. Justice Lewis on a charge of arson, 
may show how far this is from the truth: “ Elsewhere in 
Europe today we see governments asserting that they are 
above the moral laws of God, that they recognise no other law 
but the will of the Government, and that they recognise no 
other power but that of the State. These governments claim 
absolute powers; they deny the rights of persons and of 
moral persons. They deny that they can be challenged by 
any code of morals, and they demand the absolute obedience 
of men. Now that is Atheism. It is the denial of God and of 
God’s law. It is the repudiation of the entire Christian tradi- 
tion of Europe and the beginning of the reign of chaos.” 

Mr. Lewis held, for various reasons, that in establishing 
the bombing station at Porth Neigwl the British Government 
committed an immoral act, and for that reason made his 
protest. Welsh nationalism is profoundly opposed to the 
totalitarian and racial doctrines of contemporary Europe ; 
's anti-militarist and anti-imperialist; and believes in the 
restoration of an international order superior to the will of 
the sovereign State. These beliefs may be false or they may 
be fantastic; but it serves no purpose, except that of mis- 


understanding, to confuse them with the beliefs of Hitkry 
Mussolini. 

Again it is often suggested that the demands Welshmeny 
forward are essentially unpractical, that they take no accom 
of economic or administrative realities. Yet the cry of Ho 
Rule for Wales is largely a demand for administrative af 
legislative decentralisation, for a delegation of powers fy 
Whitehall and Westminster to a Parliament in Wales. 
general case for decentralisation is well known enough nti 
need repetition here; it can be applied to other areas tha 
Wales ; it asserts the need for some intermediary authom 
between Westminster and purely local government bodies 

The idea of such an authority may be found in t 
recommendations recently put forward by a Royal Cn 
mission on local government in the Tyneside area; ti 
administrative problems discussed are very similar to th 
of Wales; the area of government which the Commis 
proposed to create, in its combination of industrial and a 
cultural districts, also resembles Wales. Now props 
which are “ impartial ” when made by a Royal Commis 
do not become “ fanatical’? merely because made by Ii 
Saunders Lewis. Apart altogether from the merits a Wei 
Parliament might have in the minds of Welshmen, it wall 
serve the extremely practical ends of relieving the imme 
pressure of work in Whitehall and Westminster, and of asss 
ing in the necessary reform of local government in Wales 

There is nothing fanatical or impractical in this. Andi 
us observe that when a Royal Commission proposes 10 ¥ 
up a new administrative authority, or when the British Gov 
ment establishes a Parliament in Belfast, no one thinks 
these new bodies must be made to bear the entire cost 
Government in their area. But when a Parliament in W 
is suggested, false and purely hypothetical difficulties of t 
kind are immediately raised. We are even told sometit 
with immense seriousness, that our tariff walls would ruin 6 
Soyons sérieux. There are such things as free trade count 
as customs unions, as State governments which exist # 
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union, innumerable devices, which Wales 
a? be glad to adopt, for reconciling a large degree of 
=. yaa administrative independence with member- 
Ig of a wider political and economic bloc. It is well to 
stip that England as well as Wales would be made poorer 
complete separation. Wales is not merely a poor relation 
7, on the charity of England. 24 
‘, we are told, with the same patronising solemnity, 
that Wales is too “ poor ” a country to afford self-government. 
If self-government implies complete isolation, no country 
js rich enough to afford it. But it does not; and in what 
ral sense Wales, v nro 
railways, docks, mines, harbours, shipping, its steel and 
tin plate industries, can be called poor, is impossible to 
understand. People speak of Wales as if it were a kind of 
Kamchatka, some barren and backward area on the outskirts 
ofcivilisation. In fact, it is a highly developed and advanced 
one of the decisive factors in the industrialisation 
















i, ogy Ask the great coalowners, the railway com- 
ly gf panies, the great steel magnates, whether Wales is a poor 
Ordingl country. Their profits over a century would not show it. 
nd guj True, our coal industry is depressed. But unless it is taken 
to the for granted, as we fear the Parliament at Westminster takes it, 
© thine that the coal industry will and must be always depressed, 
our pal that this great industrial area, with its huge capital equipment, 
ation da must be allowed quietly to decay, and its men and women 
0 ray to rot for ever in idleness, depression is no sign of poverty. 
pre When, if ever, political and economic sanity returns, our 
cipal industries will be again what they really are, our immense 
and highly profitable sources of wealth. 

I hope that perhaps this statement of the “ hard facts ” 
of the case will help to remove some of the more vulgar 
errors concerning Welsh nationalism. Once people realise 
that there is a reasonable and practical basis for its demands, 
a correct solution of the problem becomes at least possible, 
if notvery likely. I have purposely emphasised what is thought 

Title i to be the weakest part of the case; but it is not the whole 


case, nor the most important part of it. The important 
nen page question is what we Welshmen are to do with our culture, 


accom our country, our traditional way of life, and, not least, with 
f Hong ourselves. 

ve ame At present we can do little or nothing with these 
'S fg things because, ultimately, we are not responsible for them ; 
. Tye and this fundamental irresponsibility has by now entered 
\ not very deeply into the Welsh character. Of course, there 
as tage are a great many farcical institutions in Wales : the Eisteddfod, 
thorige the Cymrodorion, and so on, which profess to foster and 


ies. J to protect our culture ; but it would be as ridiculous to say 
in te Welsh culture was safe in their hands as to say that human 

me liberty was safe in the hands of the League of Nations Union. 
No culture is safe, or can prosper, which is divorced from 
| political responsibility. Yet, by a miracle, the tradition 
of Welsh culture still survives, not only because of the work 
dang of scholars and poets like Mr. Saunders Lewis, Professor 
pose Lfor Williams, or Professor Thomas Gwynn Jones, but in 
nissige the lives of the people. Even more, that tradition, which 


1; 
> tho 
nissi 


y Ai 18 essentially classical, survives after over a century of intense 
Wei industrial development. That is indeed a miracle ; but the 
wou ‘ouble about miracles is that you cannot depend on them. 


mes We wish to have the means of ensuring that our culture 
asim Shall survive ; not only this, but I believe that a Parliament 
les, | 0 Wales, the natural centre of men’s minds and hearts, and 
nd of their activities, would bring the values of our culture into 
tome the very heart of practical life. At present, culture and 
were Practical life are divorced, and both suffer by it, and so long 
s thy % they are, our culture will inevitably die, even though the 
st language still lives and the Eisteddfod flourishes more 
Wit ‘idiculously than ever. Say that these are the ideas of 
fie 2 intellectual, of the intelligentsia ; fortunately those 
mse Words have not yet acquired in Wales the contemptuous 
nu ™Maning they have elsewhere. It is really time intelligence 
msg ¥8 applied to political problems. The argument of the 
a® Welsh Nationalist at its simplest is this. All nations have 






with its immense mineral resources, its 





a right to self-determination. The Welsh are a nation. 
Therefore—the conclusion is obvious and cannot be avoided 
unless you deny one of the two premisses. The minor is 
impossible to deny. The major may be denied; indeed 
it has been denied for so long now, if not in theory, in practice, 
that several nations have been driven mad and threaten 
to ruin us all by their lunacy. It is too late now to deny self- 
determination, it is a stage all nations must traverse, and 
the sooner the better. The truth is that the right of self- 
determination does not imply complete national sovereignty, 
which Welshmen neither want nor ask for. 


THE KITCHENETTE 


By H. PEARL ADAM 


AGE 


N the supplement to the 1933 edition of Chambers’s Twentieth 
Century Dictionary appears the word “ kitchenette ” ; 
bright signal, of course, that into the heaven of the following 
issue it will, deliciously or no, bow its timid head. It has 
a further analogy with Endymion’s moon in that it emerges 
from an ebon streak, which may be taken as poet’s English 
for the black kitchen of elder days. Also, very often the 
kitchenette is no bigger than an unobservéd star. 


Not much bigger, at any rate. But it well deserves to be 
remarked and considered. It is the main symptom of the 
new life of these islands, of the new form taken by the family, 
of the revolution in family habits, of change in social be- 
haviour. It betokens lack of space, lack of money, lack of 
servants, lack of time; it stands for a period of no 
butlers and no babies, of working wives and canned 
commodities. 

Nevertheless, like the period, it has the qualities of its 
defects. It is quite as well-dressed as any other room in 
the house ; if it wrote its Memoirs of a Midget they would 
be exquisitely printed and bound. It is spotless as a dairy, 
gracious as a drawing-room. Shocked by the necessity for 
a sink, it lowers over it an enamel eyelid (very useful as a 
table). Refuse being inevitable, it has a shining cavity for a 
pail that looks like platinum ; if, indeed, it has not a tubular 
release too delicately contrived to be brutally called a rubbish- 
chute (or shoot). 

The kitchenette is a member of the family, since it cannot 
be kept at a distance, and it dresses as such. It receives 
visitors. Not, indeed, the famed policeman of the classic 
cook (neither of whom it could accommodate) ; it receives the 
Family. It prepares for them meals which would have 
drawn instant notice from that Cook. It has little truck with 
the mysteries of the roast and the boiled; it knows more 
about the curious modern operation of “‘ knocking up some- 
thing.” It harbours eggs and cheese and bacon, instead of 
the mass of cold meat, the store of potatoes, the Martello 
Tower of Stilton, in that grandsire larder which was so much 
larger than itself. It must never lose its tin-opener; but 
it can let its carver rest for days at a time. It houses the 
toothpicks which were once secrets of the dressing-room and 
the waistcoat pocket ; but now they are used as spikes for little 
sausages, and the scent of the kipper is smelt in the night. 

The kitchenette leads a gay life. For all that, it is every 
whit as useful as the black cavern of its ancestry. It is 
adapted to the needs of its time, and it does its work admir- 
ably. Viewed objectively it may even be seen as the apostle 
of a return to virtue. About six years ago the kitchenette 
was relatively rare. At that time the “ service flat” looked 
like a new Yellow Peril to those who were watching English 
life. Even flats which owned kitchens never mentioned 
them; it was fashionable, right, convenient, to buy ready- 
made service and restaurant food. The demand was so 
great that the rents of service flats soared to unmeasured 
heights. 

It looked as though English family life was on the rocks ; 
as though the days of putting legs under somebody’s mahogany 
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and eating his mutton were definitely gone for ever; as 
though cookery had become cuisine for bad and all; as 
though we had sold our hearth-right for a mess of pottage 
plus “ competent service.” 

To the rescue came the “ flatlet ’’ (not yet admitted to what 
one is tempted to call the ante-Chambers of honour). This 
was an almost magical flowering of the bleak bed-sittingroom 
of earlier spinsterdom, which was coeval with the huge 
black kitchen in the bowels of the earth, with jokes about 
“old maids,” with shabby-gentility. The War raised the 
number of lonely women, widened the range of their ages, and 
bore with particular weight on women of refinement left with- 
out male support, good earning capacity, or adequate income. 

There are people so unconquerably gregarious that they 
would rather enjoy the haphazard society of boarding-houses 
and hostels than live alone. These form so large a majority 
that, like sands, blackberries, the hosts of Midian, and the 
stars of a moonless sky, nobody tries to number boarding- 
houses. The minority was so much enlarged, however, that 
after about 1920 the bed-sittingroom called specialists to its 
aid. The engineer, the plumber, the bedstead-maker, the 
paint-chemist, the inventors of cooking-devices, all combined 
to make of one room in which a woman could sleep, wash, 
dress, read, and (usually with restrictions) receive a friend 
occasionally, something which holds al! the essentials of a 
home. In a flatlet there is always some corner in which 
cooking can be done, direct descendant of the “ concealed 
gas-ring—water on the landing ” of earlier advertisements. 

It is true that it costs less to eat at home than anywhere 
else. Nevertheless, the small cupboard dedicated to kitchen- 
work in the one-room home houses a sacred flame which pays 
tribute to higher authorities than those of the local gas or 
electricity board. It burns on the altar of privacy, of individual 
life, of the power, however restricted, to select visitors and 
treat them according to one’s own ideas of hospitality. 

For some years the “ service ” existence seemed to satisfy 
the needs of the middle-class English. The servant question 
was at the peak of its difficulties in towns (it is still there in 
the country), and the would-be employers had not yet 
settled down to the fact that their motto must for the future 
be “‘ Self-Help,”’ in a more material sense than that of Mr. 
Samuel Smiles. It is pleasant to conceive of the hearth-flame 
as being nursed in one-room homes throughout this trans- 
itional time, much as learning was nursed in the monasteries 
during the Dark Ages. 

Upon its subsequent emergence Science is not too proud 
to shine. To make possible a real home life, specially needed 
for those who must go out to earn, we have uncanny recep- 
tacles which stay at home and cook the dinner, preserve the 
butter, freeze the pudding, and (unlike an unexperienced 
servant) can make no mistakes. The problems of drainage, 
washing-up, storage, and the like, have been studied by 
experts who perform wonders, and only need a little practical 
experience of housekeeping to be ranked as miracle-workers 
—they would not then make handles turn the wrong way, 
and doors open towards the opener. But these are small 
blemishes on a nearly perfect work. Small, indeed, they 
must be; there is no room for anything big in the kitchenette. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


ANTE, who crowded almost too much inciden : 
D the earlier parts of the Divine Comedy, —o ser 
to a good deal of descriptive allegory when he wip 
Paradise, where nothing unexpected happens, and the re 
tants, unlike those of Hell, have no desire to change th 
daily round for something better. After eight and a hal 
hours walking in sunshine from four to eight thousand fe 
above sea-level, I find it easy to understand that one 


Let the sun shine tomorno, 













exactly as it has shone today. 






I know that walking among Swiss mountains js Out of 
fashion. The English no longer come to Switzerland iN the 
summer merely to walk. A certain number come to climp: 
those who do not climb play golf or tennis or enjoy themseh, 
in swimming-pools. The walkers are dwindling away to; 
handful; middle-aged fogeys with an odd liking for high 
forest and flowery pastures. 

It is possible that since Victorian days the Alps themsely 
have been a little blown upon. The hills are not everlasting. 
a glacial moraine is too much like a slag-heap, Rusti 
and his school were too free with the pathetic fallacy, ty 
confident that the Mountains spoke to them of the Secrey 
of the Almighty. We know now that if you go up high 
enough the blue sky becomes black; I would rather hay 
it blue. 

Therefore I put in a plea for walking—still the best anj 
the happiest exercise—up through the lower and middh 
pastures and the pine-belt to the limits of plant life, to thee 
curious boundaries where small, intensely-coloured flower 
maintain themselves on the very edge of barrenness ani 
negation. It is curious that the touring organisations do ny 
encourage people to find their way to these high placs 
These organisations have done excellent service in openin 
foreign travel to people who must know in advance exact 
how much their holidays will cost, but they seem—eva 
those which are not merely profit-making—to have Io 
initiative. 


































Last week I stayed for a night at Montreux; the place 
was full of English people—most of them young—who spent 
their days in motor charabancs, and their evenings wandering 
between Territet and a jazz band dismally groaning inside: 
large hotel. Few of these people could afford to climb; 
even fewer realise that they would spend less money, and ge 
more pleasure, if they went to a village some 3,000-4,000 feet 
in height, and from this starting point walked to the cols an 
grass passes within reach, instead of paying to be trundle 
up the St. Bernard motor-road and back again, or carried ini 
train to see the Rhone glacier—one of the dreariest sights ia 
Europe. 


It is even possible that in these sunlit walks they might 
find “ incidents.”” Some time ago I met a fireman in fil 
uniform at the upper limit of a forest path. He held: 
large brush in his hand, and by his side there was a buckt, 
full, so it seemed, of dirty milk. He told me, politely bu 
firmly, to put my foot in the bucket. The fireman’s unifom, 
the bucket, the polite firmness, seemed a little odd, and! 
asked the reason. The fireman said: d cause de la fim 
aphteuse. Of course, the thing was obvious. If you havea 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in a Swiss valley, yu 
cannot isolate all the cattle wandering about imme 
mountain pastures, but you can make sure that no om, 
coming from an infected area, carries the infection m 
his shoes. 


Hence the bucketful of disinfectant and the brush, thougt 
I still wonder what would have happened, with the fireme 
scattered over a thousand hills, if there had been a fire in th 
valley below. Yet, had I known neither Greek nor French 
my walk might not have been without “ incident.” 
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SWASTIKA AND SIGMA IN BRAZIL 


By WILBUR BURTON 


Tue two dominant features of Brazil today are German 
penetration on one hand and the increasingly strong bid 
for power by the “ Action Integralista Brasileira on the 
other. Whether there is any direct connexion between 
the two, as Brazilian anti-Fascists both believe and fear, 
js a moot question, but there can be no doubt that the 
Integralistas are the most potent faction of the Fascist 
ideological international that has yet developed in either 
of the Americas. They wear green shirts and their symbol 
is the Greek letter sigma, in its higher mathematical meaning 
of “totality,” which they wear on their arms and paint 
on houses and walls all over Rio de Janeiro and other 
Brazilian cities. Their creed, as proclaimed in misty 
Portuguese, includes such concepts as “ the totality of the 
universe ” and a totalitarian State with “ the spiritual over 
the moral, the moral over the social, the social over the 
national and the national over the individual”; and their 
Jess ethereal manifestations have included dosing allegedly 
backsliding comrades with castor oil and beating up wearers 
of the badge of the Brazilian Democratic Union. 

They indulge in frequent street demonstrations, one of 
which recently in San Paulo resulted in considerable blood- 
shed. They claim a million members, and if all were eligible 
to vote, this would be about one-third of the total voting 
population. They are not, however, quite as strong as that, 
but they are the only political party with an organisation 
in every one of the United States of Brazil. Further, in 
the opinion of an observer who has spent about twenty years 


; in Brazil and also was in Germany for three years before 


the triumph of Hitler, “ the Integralistas are now in about 
the same stage as the Nazis in 1930.” Under Brazilian 
conditions, this would not necessarily mean a wait of three 
years to get in power, although the same conditions might 


; also work against them ; in a crisis, the army would probably 


be the deciding factor, and while many of the officers are 
pro-Integralista, there are certainly large numbers of the 
rank and file who are not. 

This is presidential campaign year in Brazil, with the 
election fixed for next January 3rd, and there are now three 
candidates in the field, including the Integralista leader, 
Plinio Salgado, who is as Hitleresque in appearance as he is 
in aspirations. The other candidates are the traditional 
types of Brazilian politicians : Dr. José Americo de Almeida, 
the nominee of the factions now in power, and Dr. Armando 
de Salles Oliveira, the nominee of the groups out of power 
(other than the Integralistas) who have formed the Demo- 
In accordance with customary election 
procedure, no political principles are at stake, and the cam- 
paign revolves around personalities and intrigue, with the 
government nominee usually announced as winner, as result 
of which the opposition alleges incorrect counting of the 
votes and starts a revolution. It was thus that the present 
régime of President Getulio Vargas got into power. 

Ever since the uprising of 1935 the policy of the Vargas 
régime has played into the hands of the Integralistas. Accord- 
ing to constantly reiterated official propaganda, the uprising 
was the work of Communists, and hence ali organisation and 
Propaganda on the left have been suppressed by the police. 
Although there were Communistic elements involved in the 
uprising, it actually appears to have been far more a typical 
South American revolt than a Marxian revolution, and cer- 
tainly many of the so-called Communists arrested were no 
more than pale pink intellectuals. And today there is no 
evidence whatsoever of any Communist movement worthy 
ofthe name. Yet the Red scare continues, with the Minister 
of War, General Enrico G. Dutra, recently officially proclaim- 


Rio de Faneiro. 
ing that “ Communism is the major danger faced by the army,” 
while even the most moderate newspapers frequently publish 
articles or editorials on “‘ the Communist menace to civilisa- 
tion.” Meanwhile, there is no restriction on Integralista 
activities, and I think it may be regarded as axiomatic that 
when a country suppresses Communist propaganda while 
not only allowing but encouraging Fascist propaganda, it is in 
grave danger of going Fascist. Further, wealthy Brazilians— 
many of whom are supporting the Integralistas—have appar- 
ently not observed that Fascism in both Italy and Germany 
is far more the master than the servant of capitalism. 

Concurrently (if not otherwise) with the rise of the Integral- 
istas has been intensive German penetration of Brazil. 
Economically this has been due to the “‘ compensated ” mark 
which is one of the higher flights of Hitlerian economic fan- 
tasy. If the reichmark equal 6.2 Brazilian milreis (a milreis 
is approximately 3d.), the compensated mark would equal 
five milreis, thus giving German goods a 20 per cent. advan- 
tage in the Brazilian market over goods of equal value from 
any other country. At the same time, Germany agrees both 
to buy and to pay only in goods at values fixed in compensated 
money. This not only means the dumping of German goods 
in Brazil, but also enables Germany to get raw materials in 
Brazil cheaper than she could elsewhere. One result is that 
Germany is now buying more cotton from Brazil than from 
the United States, while both United States and United 
Kingdom imports into Brazil have been declining. And 
besides trade losses, there have been extensive defaults on 
Brazilian federal, State and municipal debts to the United 
States and United Kingdom. 

The total Brazilian external debt, most of which is in 
some stage of default, is £249,709,333, or about £62 per 
capita—which is more than a year’s wages for any excepting 
the most highly-paid Brazilian workers. The overwhelming 
bulk of these debts are to British and American investors ; 
none are to either Germany or Italy. In consequence of 
the recent negotiations in Washington by the Brazilian Finance 
Minister, Souza Costa, there will soon presumably be some 
modification of the compensated mark arrangement, from 
which Britain as well as the U.S. will benefit, but it cannot 
be anticipated that the existing German advantage will be 
entirely eliminated. 

Politically, the definitely known German activities in 
Brazil include a vast amount of propaganda and an effort to 
make an oversea colony of the four or five hundred thousand 
Brazilian Germans. Many of these are concentrated in the 
State of Santa Catherina, and according to reliable reports 
the Brazilian public schools there are being used for Nazi 
propaganda. Many German residents doubtless oppose this, 
but if they have business or family connexions in Germany 
they can be whipped into line. There is a large German Nazi 
party in Brazil under the leadership of Herr von Cossel. At 
the last party congress in Germany, he represented the 
Brazilian Nazis and publicly proclaimed that “‘ Germany and 
Brazil are culturally and economically complementary.” 
This caused a vigorous protest in the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies by Senhor Cafe, Jr., against Nazi “ infiltration and 
propaganda,” with the declaration that ‘“‘ Germany was more 
and more dominating the culture and the commerce of 
Brazil,’ but Herr von Cossel has now returned to Rio de 
Janeiro as “ cultural attaché ” of the German Embassy. An 
ever-increasing number of German propagandists, some in 
the guise of tourist agents and others as journalists, are coming 
to Brazil, and I recently witnessed the incredible spectacle 
of the Jewish president of the Brazilian Press Association 
publicly welcoming a Nazi “ journalistic ” delegation. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


‘‘ Richard II.’’ By William Shakespeare. At the Queen’s 


Ir was a brave decision of Mr. Gielgud’s to start his season 
with Richard II. It is a play that is dangerously liable to 
bore. It is not a tragedy nor yet a tragi-comedy (no other of 
Shakespeare’s plays is so deficient in comic relief), it is a pure 
history—a mere history, in the phrase of one great critic. 
There are virtually only two ways in which it can move us— 
‘-hrough its story and through its poetry. The story is, for 
dramatic purposes, superb; but the poetry is still far below 
the level achieved by the later plays. Hardly any other play, 
it is true, contains so many passages known generally as quota- 
tions, but the verse as a whole lacks flexibility and the longer 
speeches retain the rhetorical quality which makes the earliest 
plays move so stiffly. Again, the characters are difficult to 
realise on the stage. The lesser figures, from the thumbnail sketch 
of the Queen (she is not even given a name) to the rather more 
substantial York (whom Shakespeare later would have rounded 
into a distinct and striking character), remain vague and feature- 
less. Even Bolingbroke lacks individuality ; he is not a hero, 
though wronged he never excites the spectator’s sympathy, 
like all the other characters he exists less as a person in his 
own right than as an instrument of Richard’s fate. The play 
is focussed almost entirely upon Richard himself, but even 
Richard is less a single coherent character than the embodiment 
of a series of changing and sometimes barely compatible moods 
—if he is not persuasively played Richard is liable to become 
more ludicrous than any other of the important Shakespearean 
characters.’ Lastly, the play offends the normal tastes of a 
modern audience by being almost completely without feminine 
character. 

But this production triumphs over the play. It is so success- 
ful primarily because of its perfect balance. Both Mr. Gielgud’s 
Hamlet and his Romeo had their Metro-Goldwyn moments, 
but this production is entirely without freakishness or vulgarity. 
One of Motley’s sets is like the interior of a fashionable shop, 
but for the rest they too have learned the virtues of sobriety ; 
their sets provide a perfect frame for the action and the costumes 
do not, as some of their earlier costumes did, distract the eye 
and confuse the brain. In Mr. Gielgud’s own acting the 
improvement is quite astonishing. It is more simple, more 
flexible, more mature ; he has shed almost all his mannerisms 
(and those which he retains one need not grudge him), and 
he has freed himself from his tendency to rhetoric. We have 
illustrations often enough of what may be lost by a leading 
actor trying to be his own producer. This production shows 
that the practice may sometimes be respectable. Few plays 
stand to gain so much as Richard II from a successful combina- 
tion of the two réles, for here it is question of considering the 
rest of the play in relation to the central character rather than 
the character in relation to the play. I doubt whether any 
producer working purely objectively could have produced the 
perfect balance between all the elements of the play which Mr. 
Gielgud, necessarily working in part from within, has planned 
and triumphantly achieved. 

Of the other performances I liked best Mr. George Howe’s 
study of York, which had the enormous merit of providing in 
its wit a substitute for the element of comic relief. Miss 
Ashcroft’s sketch of the Queen was charming, and Mr. Frederick 
Lloyd gave a lively study of Northumberland. Mr. Michael 
Redgrave started a little indecisively as Bolingbroke, but later 
he rose to his part and he ended by being extraordinarily good. 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s Gaunt and Mr. Harcourt 
Williams’ portrait of the Bishop of Carlisle were traditional 
and sound, and Mr. Glen Byam Shaw gave a fiery sketch 
of the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Anthony Quayle’s Surrey and Mr. 
George Devine’s Gardener were agreeable sketches, and there 
were at least half a dozen other performances in small parts 
too good to be left, as I must leave them, unmentioned. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that this is a production in which 
there is not one indifferent performance. If the productions 
of The School for Scandal, The Three Sisters, and The Merchant 
of Venice, which are to follow Richard II, achieve the same 
standard, whatever horrors other managements may perpetrate 
this autumn, this will still be a season on which one will be able 
to look back with pleasure. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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THE CINEMA 


New Educational Films. At the British Association 
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** EDUCATION is rapidly becoming more natural, More biolog; 
Most young children are ready to learn a great deal wa 
most teachers can givewthem about animals. With natura 
mentary zoology and botany they should begin ¢lemm, 
physiology—how plants and animals live and what health % 
for them. - We have enormous resources now in * 
photography, in films and so forth that even our fathers ny 
dreamt of, to make all this vivid and real.” §o spoke : 
H. G. Wells at the British Association last week, and it y 
fitting that his assertion should be supported by the showing 
other meetings of the session, of the latest group of films i 
Gaumont-British Instructional ; a group which, on accoyy, 
its unusual interest, is shortly to appear in the public Cinemgs 
Though considerable controversy has attended the devel 
ment of the educational film, universal agreement has bes 
reached on one important point. While the normal SUbjecn 
of the curriculum may be illustrated cheaply and efficiently by 
the blackboard and epidiascope, there are certain subject 
that call for a more detailed and life-like analysis than the 
well-tried instruments can provide. Modern scientific dis 
covery and the theories arising from it are, in many cay 
hard to convey adequately and interestingly without the hel 
of direct and vivid visual exposition. Biology, with its ney 
emphasis on the importance of microscopic structure, is esse, 
tially such a subject. And it is on different aspects of biol 
that four of the new G.B. Instructional films are focussed. 
Two of these—Coelenterata and Animals of the Rock 
Shore—well demonstrate that the cinerna has a contributiod 
specifically its own to make towards the understanding of ng 
knowledge. In these films the beauty of cell-division process 
and organic function, perfectly shown by the microscopi 
camera, is, at times, terrifying in its ordered complexity. | 
two further films on heredity, made in collaboration wi 
Dr. Julian Huxley, new ground of great interest is broke 
Heredity in Animals illustrates, by means of diagrams couple 
with actual pictures, the working of the Mendelian laws, whik 
Heredity in Man explains the elementary principles of eugenics 
It places in sober yet dramatic contrast examples of the in. 
heritance of mental deficiency and of physical and intellectui 
powers. The producers have well realised that in present 
circumstances any discussion of eugenics can go little furthe 
than a plain statement of known facts ; but their exposition 
of the facts carries a sincerity and a forcefulness which wil 
ensure respect for their film wherever it is shown. Withig 
the narrow commercialism of the film business the publi 
interest is seldom a matter for much concern, and it accort. 
ingly reflects no small credit on Mr. Bruce Woolfe and his her, p 
sponsors that this film should have been produced at all. Fy, 
G.B. Instructional have some 200 films in circulation ani§ j, 
another 50 in course of production. They and other Englsif 7. 
firms have rendered a service to education which educationist> ajo, 
themselves have been swift to acknowledge. It is thereforf .. ay 
the more disappointing that official interest in the value of 9), » 
such work should appear to be slight. This year the Quowh . jj, 
Act comes before Parliament for revision and the Governments ., 1, 
new proposals in the matter are already published. Th 4 ip, 
proposals are, to say the least, discouraging to the productf s. ; 
of short films of this kind. When the Act was introduced itf },. jg 
1927 its purpose was to protect the growth of a film industy lonely 
British not only in personnel but also in outlook and interprets | .o. 
tion. The big producing combines have not fulfilled the truth py,j,. 
placed in them. They emerge from their first ten years of puf  p,, 
tection with creative control largely in foreign hands and withtf 
financial instability which was bound to result from a produch ,,., 
tion policy which can only be described as lunatic. Whatevt® io, 
reputation the British film now possesses has been maifl] after 
built up in the educational and documentary fields. But tk altere 
new legislative proposals postulate only a § per cent. quota for dare 
British short films of all such films exhibited. In some respol does 
sible quarters this inadequate recognition of a vital and promisiit} 4, p 
branch of production is regarded as little short of insulting, geste 
and it is to be hoped, for the sake of the future prestige of the than 
British cinema, that Parliament will take this view when "Bf ,, pr 
considers the new Act. STUART LEGG. 
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MUSIC 


A New Light on Ottavio 

























: leman in the black suit, having at some length 

7” — oe with the mantilla to go and console his 

angen turns his profile to the audience, bows his head in a 

© biologi tag despondency, pauses so for a moment, and then 
more y, Ty off with the gait of an old-style heavy tragedian. So 
natural ¢ ole doing as she is told, the lady with the mantilla, who 
elemeniale ore temperament than sense, tells us that she has been 
ealth mes, as ete fact that has been evident to the audience for an 
Ww it che ie a half. As she is being put through her paces by the 
athers ney, iron at a tremendous speed, which reduces her singing 
spoke \e yocal rigmarole and the accompaniment to a droning hurdy- 
and it » ole let us turn our thoughts back to the gentleman in black. 
Showing What did he mean, if he meant anything at all, by those 
films fr us gestures as he left the stage? Had his sable garb 


dero ; 
sted him into the idea that he was playing Hamlet? After 


all, perhaps, there is a touch of Hamlet in Don Ottavio, the 
inability to take decisive action. But no, Ottavio’s indecision 
springs not from any philosophic doubt ; it is the havering of 
aman without will-power or moral courage. He has just gone 
off to tell the police about Don Giovanni—he seems, by the 
way, never to have got to the police-station. Imagine Hamlet 
calling for a constable ! 

It is not unnatural that Don Ottavio should be regarded 
either as a despicable character or as merely a ridiculous lay- 
figure—a tenor with a couple of difficult arias, which he can 
rarely sing to the satisfaction of musicians. This is to find 
Mozart and da Ponte guilty of a grave fault—the failure to 
create a convincing character with his proper place in the 
dramatic scheme. And, as Elvira begins once more the 
narration of her wrongs with the barrel-organ still going strong, 
it occurs to me that this need not be so. Ottavio could be 
played as a real person. He would remain contemptible in 
his actions or rather in his inactivity, but he would cease to 
be a mere nullity and instead would be a character whom we 
could recognise, at whom we might laugh, yet not without a 
touch of sympathy. 

The trouble is that tenors, however elderly themselves, 
will insist on pretending that the characters they play, Ottavio 
among them, are young men. Ottavio need be nothing of 
the kind. In fact to pretend that he is twenty-four does 
not make sense. What if he is a man of fifty, a bachelor 
of means, too timid to have dared in love, and now caught 
up in middle age by that forceful beauty, Donna Anna ? 
She herself is, I take it, past thirty, and it is her will-power 
rather than her beauty that fascinates our vacillating hero. 
She is fond of him, but not in love. So she makes any excuse 
to put off the decision which must end an agreeable friendship 
either by marriage or by a definite breach. Besides she 
finds Ottavio useful to take her to a theatre, to run errands for 
her, perhaps to keep off bolder and younger men—though, as 
you know, she had no difficulty in tackling the boldest of the 
lot. Still it is better, if possible, to avoid such unpleasantness. 

Let us imagine, then, an Ottavio with greying hair, the meti- 
culous manners of a wealthy bachelor, a dog-like devotion 
| to Anna, whom, perhaps, he has known ever since she ‘“‘ came 
out.” Probably he has an eye for a good picture, and a rare 
collection of Chelsea china. Certainly he takes Donna Anna 
to lunch at Lord’s during the Eton and Harrow match, and 
to the Glyndebourne Opera of a summer evening, proposing 
for the hundredth time during the drive back. Possibly 
he is sitting here among the audience at Salzburg, a somewhat 
lonely figure, since Anna is with her father on a cruise. Yes, 
I see him there, two rows in front, as the lights go up while 
Elvira takes her calls. 

Pedants will cry “Bosh!” and point out that Ottavio 
was a Spaniard, living several centuries ago and could not 
have gone to Lord’s. But the creations of genius are not 
bound by temporal law or historical fact. They live on 
after their age is dead, and we meet them in the flesh, somewhat 
altered, indeed, and showing only this or that side of their 
character. They are, in fact, real persons and human nature 
does not change. It is very possible that Mozart, still more 
da Ponte, had no notion of making the character I have sug- 
gested. But genius is a queer thing and often builds better 
than it knows. At least it might be worth while for a change 
(0 present Ottavio as a real person—the middle-aged dilettante. 
DYNELEY Hussey, 
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FAISONS DE BONS COMPTES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Avec louable persistance M. Georges Bonnet cherche 4 rétablir 
Péquilibre des finances publiques, ce qui, par ricochet, aiderait 
singuliérement les finances privées. La tache est ardue, 
plus encore peut-étre que ne l’imagine le ministre. II a 
certes élaboré des décrets fort sensés, mais est-il sir que 
ses concitoyens en aient saisi la portée? Lorsqu’il s’agit 
de questions financiéres ou économiques, pour ne mentionner 
que celles-la, il y a lieu de craindre que le Francais moyen 
ne se contente de formules sans s’inquiéter de ce qu’elles 
représentent. Parmi ces formules il y en a certainement 
une—“ dévaluation fiduciaire ’—qu’il n’a pas encore comprise, 
puisqu’il se lamente: ‘‘ Les prix ne cessent de monter ! ” 
Et, selon les milieux qu’il fréquente, il en rend responsables 
les fascistes ou les communistes, ou bien les producteurs, 
les intermédiaires, les spéculateurs, ou bien encore les 
“* puissances occultes.”’ 

Il faudrait pouvoir prendre 4 part chaque Frangais moyen 
et lui dire: “‘ Nous avons dévalué le franc. Vous n’ignorez 
pas ce que cela veut dire: le franc a moins de valeur. Donc 
il faut plus de francs pour payer le pain, le vin, le bifteck. 
Ce ne sont pas les prix qui montent, c’est le franc qui baisse. 
Recherchons les causes qui nous ont forcés de dévaluer. 
Tout est 14.” Dans bien des cas il répondrait sans paraitre 
convaincu: ‘“‘ Mon bon monsieur, tout ce que je sais c’est 
que ma femme n/arrive pas 4 joindre les deux bouts et que 
je vais réclamer une augmentation de salaire.” Espérons 
pourtant que d’autres diraient: ‘‘ Cela parait bien raisonné. 
Mais il aurait fallu le dire dés le début.”’ En quoi ils auraient 
entiérement raison. Depuis trop longtemps nous souffrons 
surtout de malentendus entre ceux qui ne cherchent pas 
a comprendre et ceux qui ne cherchent pas 4 se faire com- 
prendre. 

En douze mois le franc a été dévalué deux fois. Dans les 
siécles a venir les historiens compteront ces dévaluations 
parmi les événements capitaux du septennat de M. Albert 
Lebrun. Or nous semblons les avoir oubliées. Sil y a 
14 une part d’insouciance, il y a surtout manque de compré-_ 
hension—les mots ne signifient plus rien. Parlez de Philippe 
le Bel dans n’importe quelle compagnie et il se trouvera toujours 
quelqu’un pour rappeler : “* C’est lui qui fit rogner la monnaie.”’ 
Il y a pourtant six siécles de cela. Deux fois l’an passé notre 
pauvre franc a été rogné et déja nous n’y pensons plus ! 


On peut lire ceci dans un journal trés répandu: ‘En 
deux mois la rente 3 pour cent a gagné cinq fois son coupon. 
Les rentiers ont récupéré cinquante milliards en capital.’ 
D’autre part des bureaucrates continuent imperturbablement 
d’aligner des chiffres qui, périodiquement, devraient nous 
permettre de comparer le cout de la vie, le rendement des 
impéts, la balance du commerce extérieur. Mais comme 
ils établissent leurs statistiques en francs, sans aucune autre 
indication, ils nous invitent 4 comparer des choses incom- 
parables. Autant additionner des chévres et des brebis. Le 
rentier, dites-vous, récupére du capital; d’accord, mais ce 
capital est déprécié. Les impéts accusent des plus-values ; 
sans doute, mais en septembre 1936 c’étaient encore des francs 
Poincaré qui rentraient, tandis que maintenant nous en sommes 
au franc flottant. 

C’est de la sorte qu’on s’achemine vers des solutions faciles 
de problémes difficiles, solutions qui s’achévent parfois en 
pénibles surprises. On ne saurait jamais trop expliquer. Il 
faut, par exemple, que le contribuable sache que si les prévisions 
budgétaires (en francs Auriol) sont dépassées par les rentrées 
(en francs Bonnet), cela ne laisse aucunement présager une 
diminution prochaine de ses charges. II faut encore que les 
locataires sachent que si les propriétaires “‘ récupérent du 
capital,” cela ne veut pas dire que bientét ils seront fondés 
a réclamer la réduction de leurs loyers. 

A la rigueur la prospérité peut se passer d’explications. 
Mais nous en sommes toujours 4 la grande pénitence, qui 
nécessitera probablement de nouveaux sacrifices. Consenti, 
le sacrifice est une force; imposé, ce n’est plus qu’un sujet 
de mécontentement. Mais pour consentir il faut comprendre, 
et pour comprendre il faut savoir. Toujours et partout 
il faudrait rendre des comptes. Les bons comptes, selon 
le dicton, font les bons amis, Ils font également les bons 
citoyens. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Valleys 

They are called “the Valleys,” as if there were no others 
in the world; and indeed there are few like them. They are 
cut in limestone, a material that has no fellow as a maker of 
landscape. The trouble is that if it is carboniferous the loveliest 
may become the ugliest when shafted with pits, mounded with 
shale-tips and spotted with gardenless shacks or slated streets. 
The narrowest of these proud valleys is in Monmouth, held in 
by limestone on one side and by carboniferous limestone on the 
other; and in these days there is little or no underground 
wealth to compensate for the surface defacement. ‘‘ The evil 
that men do lives after them; the good is oft interred with 
their bones.”’ The place is a scroll of the sins of the industrial 
revolution. The oil age, the electric age and international 
unfriendliness have put an end to the wealth. The mines 
are closed indefinitely. The tips remain, the houses remain 
and the population remains, though its purpose is gone. Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima. ‘The most glorious scenery is a “‘ de- 
pressed area.” 


’ 


* * * x 


Subsistence Production 

The reopening of the mines is not meditated nor will the 
old activity be resumed at any foreseen date; but here and 
there the surface begins to blossom as the rose and the worst 
attribute of depression to be absorbed. A really great experi- 
ment, in idea if not in present scope, advances to an assured 
success. Hope comes from the East. In the Eastern Valley 
is in being an essay in ‘‘ Subsistence Production ” that may 
prove a model for many districts. I spent a day and a night 
there last week and happened to meet Mr. George Lansbury. 
He lamented that the scheme was not Socialism, but he blessed 
it nevertheless and wholeheartedly. The root idea is now 
well known ; a number of men contribute their labour, receiving 
no money in return, as a man receives no money for cultivating 
his own garden. Some are weaving, some tailoring, some 
making bread, some doing butchers’ work, some making boots 
and a large number growing fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
keeping poultry and tending stock. Others are engaged in 
distribution. In return for the labour, which varies greatly 
in amount, the workers receive tokens which give them the 
right to buy the produce—milk, bread, vegetables, clothes or 
what not—at cost price. All that is produced is distributed 
among the workers and their families. They can buy, for 
example, a good cockerel for sixpence or a well-tailored pair of 
trousers for five shillings. 

* * * * 

A Hilltop Farm 

An adventure such as this is blessed in more ways than one. 
The sum of national production is increased. It is a treat to 
visit one of the farms, especially an upper farm, if the mere 
spectacle is in question. From the glorious limestone ridge 
you may see bright reflections from the Bristol channel, and 
the hills on both sides of the valleys assert their supremacy 
over the evils that have been inflicted on them. The farm 
flourishes, in some regards quite beyond expectations. The 
fruit trees, for example, have grown well and enjoy both the 
soil and the climate. When I was there the weeds between 
the rows of apple trees were being ploughed (by the agency of 
a very fine shire horse). Many acres of black currants had 
supplied the jam makers in the valley with all the fruit they 
needed. To the livestock on other acres had just been added 
a colony of rabbits which can be fed on the superfluous greenery. 
The bigger farms are lower down in the valley towards Newport. 
Old farm buildings much improved have become a hostel, very 
spick and span, and managed wholly by the men. A beautiful 
herd of Ayrshires give an average yield of about 700 gallons. 
The poultry farm has all the recent improvements. Elsewhere 
are new glass houses which have been producing great quantities 
of tomatoes since June and will produce more for the next 
two months. 

* * * * 

Learning Quality 

One cardinal advantage of ‘‘ subsistence production ”’ is that 
the co-operators get food, and indeed clothes, that are quite 
first class in quality. The farm and the factory produce the 
best. The bread is better than most baker’s bread and 
much more nutritious. The milk is at least Grade ‘“‘ A” and 
contains much more cream than the usual commercial milk, 





much of which is now kept down to the legal Minimum, ; 
order that the superfluous butter-fat may be sold ie 
ascream. This means that the produce is a good deal _ 
even than it seems to be. Since everything js deat” 
among the members and virtually no outside “a 
attempted or indeed allowed, the usual economic tests a 
apply. You cannot measure the value of such an end, ning 
by calculating the theoretic remuneration of the oan 
They work for the most part either because they would a 
work than be idle or because the idea of such co- — 
effort appeals to them. The scheme was made Possible on} 

by the organising zeal of “‘ the Friends ” and by Private be Y 
factions ; but it is none the worse on that account, and on 
proceeds grows steadily more and more self-supporting, . 

* * * * 

What is a Game Dog? 

Are sportsmen too conservative over the question of the 
breed of dogs that they use for game ? Something |i. 
consternation was aroused in one group lately by the appear. 
ance of a sportsman followed by a white poodle in place « 
the usual retriever or spaniel. It was claimed for the anima! 
that it had a highly superior nose, was a marvelloy; 
retriever and would learn to be as obedient as ANY sporting 
dog. Thecleverest dog that it has ever been my fortune to knoy 
was a cross between a retriever and a great dane. It belonge 
to a farmer and would find its master wherever he was, |; 
retrieved admirably and had an unprecedented skill in catching 
rabbits in their “forms.” If they were on the move it paid py 
attention to them whatever. I have known a fox terrier, 2 
tame fox and a cat that all had the retrieving instinct strong in 
them, though perhaps it is too much to expect of a sportsmen 
that he should attend a shoot with a perfectly good cat at his 
heels! Airedales can be trained into excellent sporting dogs; 
and if it is a question of turning out ground game, there js 
a good deal to be said for the dachshund. Incidentally the 
other day, a true retriever gave a remarkable display of th 
bloodhound’s special gift. A lady lost a much valued com} 
in a‘hay-field. A retriever, which she did not know, wa 
summoned to the search. He was made to smell the lady) 
hand first and then told to seek. After half an hour’s diligen 


search he came to hand with the missing article ! 
* * * * 


Operative 


Quick Growth 

It is always a marvel how the late-hatched broods of swallows 
grow strong enough for the migratory flight, which may bea 
long as five thousand miles. This year the latest brood | 
have heard of was hatched out on August 16th. The swallov 
and martin are perhaps the quickest of all developers. No 
once but many times I have seen a second or third broo 
started within a few weeks of the earlier hatching ; and thes 
evicted youngsters roost on neighbouring trees and learn very 
quickly to fend for themselves, though at first they are fed 
intensively by the parents. The old birds feed them withox 
alighting, and continue the meals till long after sunset. Ever: 
thing about the swallow is quick, including its growth. Its 
of the air, aerial, carrying pockets of air even in its bone. 
To such a creature our common standards do not apply. 

* * x * 

The Night-jar’s Device 

Some observer the other day expressed a certain astonii: 
ment at the sight of a cock night-jar attending to the youn 
while the hen was brooding a second clutch. The numb: 
of recorded examples is not, I think, great, for the birds 
secretive and tolerably rare; but it was proved a few yea 
ago (by an ornithologist at the Royal Naval College) that ths 
is the habit of the species. Night-jars stay with us a very shot 
time ; and in order to make sure of bringing off two brood 
in time for the young to migrate it is necessary for them 


overlap. This is achieved by division of labour. The cock 


bird looks after the growing members of the first family whi 


the hen takes sole charge of the second clutch. It is not, $0 fa 


as I know, proved whether the cock returns to the hen when bi 
The mos 


charges are fully able to look after themselves. /, 
beautiful bird photograph I have ever seen was taken by t 
observer. He caught the parent bird in the act of extendi 
the wings vertically over the back. The statue of “ wing 
victory ” is not more lovely than this photograph. 

W. BEacH THOMAS. 
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BLACKPOOL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Harrisson has written a most glowing account of 
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Operative 1, Asa resident for a term of years in the district, 
sible Only ] be allowed to paint another picture, not perhaps as 

ate bene. phe but certainly more true than the one he paints ? 
and as jr Blackpool’s seeming prosperity depends upon the thousands 
s: f resident workers who earn their livelihood catering for the 
saute and comfort of its visitors. But what is Blackpool 
ike in the “‘ off season,” the winter season in the months after 
. Of the the “lights are out,” till Easter comes again? A perusal 
ung lik of the local Press will reveal the fact that there are more 
"Appear. daritable societies than in any inland town. The live register 
Place of of the Labour Exchange shows some 10,000 unemployed 
© animal during the winter months, with the addition of several thousands 
arvellous on poor-law relief and unemployment assistance, many of them 
Sporting being boarding-house keepers. At Stanley Park and the 
to know Aerodrome many hundreds are doing task work either for a 
relonges few shillings poor-law relief for 16 or 24 hours or in some 
was, A cases even for ‘‘ food vouchers.” One church not far from 
Catching where I live gives 54 gallons of skimmed milk away daily, 
ave 10H iesides stale bread to the unfortunate people, who are now 
: randy cut of work, now the season is over. The social service council 
trong i and The Ladies Sick and Poor, also give milk, eggs and food 
rer parcels to the needy, and so also does the ex-service men’s 

. Z . society and many other agencies. 

op Hundreds of shops and houses are empty till the season 
ally . comes again. Hundreds of summonses are issued, and distress 
Of the warants in some Cases, for the non-payment of rates. The 
al local auctioneers are packed out with household goods brought 
- pa tobe sold for cash, to get food to live upon and pay rent. Even 
; la dv’ during the season one can see respectable residents picking 
diligen bits of coal and coke up in the streets, and going on the foreshore 
“Bi to collect up firewood left behind by the tide. At Christmas 
time, the chief constable has gone into homes where there 

as neither food nor fire, and children and adults in rags. 
iin At is not all gold that glitters at Blackpool. Behind smiling 
te J faces often lie heavy and aching hearts, and there are more 
‘ val | suicides due to poverty than in many inland towns. Despite 
wallow "2 however, there is a great spirit of optimism, which in 
Ne Dany cases prevents suicide. “Tf we can pull through the winter, 
"proof RE Bever yet died in the summer,” is a saying in Blackpool, 
dl thee which cheers many a despairing heart. For even in August, 
mn ven busiest time of the year, there are always from 2 to 3 thousands 
are ie the live register at the exchange. Behind the prosperity 
vithed and sunshine of the summer there is always the care and 
Every at of the winter months ;_ these facts should be stated when 
hi the prosperity of Blackpool is written and talked about so 
hele auch, by superficial sightseers, birds of passage who unthinkingly 
sly, peat a picture which is at once untrue and misleading after 
i afew hours spent in the town when the sun shines, and the 

wintry storms do not blow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
fen Blackpool. F. G. PoutTon. 
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OURSELVES AND ITALY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 
§R—Mr. J. B, Jones seems to have rather strange ideas of 
the part played by Italy in the Great War. Before entering 
the War, Italy carefully tested the direction of the wind and 
with true Latin logic and sagacity came to the conclusion that 
twould take England and France safely to port. Italy obtained 
taance from London and Paris, and munitions in great quanti- 
ues from our ever-growing series of arsenals. At the famous 
battle of Caporetto, Italy (faced by the tired Austrian armies 
tacked up by a few Germans) lost over 200,000 prisoners and 
Practically all its guns and transport, thus holding up the Allies’ 
carefully prepared offensives for something like a year. Further 
by the War Italy gained South Tyrol (largely inhabited by 
ing "Manic Austrians), Istria, Zara, the Dodecanese and land 
Africa. The Dodecanese, let it be said, had been Turkish 
‘mee the fifteenth century, and Zara forms a wedge in the 
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Jugoslav coast. In proportion to its efforts Italy did quite 
as well as England and France out of the War—especially 
when we remember that Italy went to war for the sole purpose 
of regaining Trieste and the surrounding country and for 
obtaining a safe Alpine frontier in South Tyrol. Neo-Italians 
like Mr. Jones seem to out-Herod Herod.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. R. THOMSON. 

Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—May I be allowed a word in reply to the courteous 
rejoinders of your two correspondents of last week on the 
subject of ‘‘ Ourselves and Italy”? I have seen them with 
all the greater pleasure for their unwitting support of my 
contention. 

Mr. Griffith knows that Dante, politician as well as poet. 
visualised more passionately than any other ideal, philosophical 
or religious, that of a unified Italy. To secure this he was 
even prepared to admit a German overlord into his beloved 
country. Mussolini has today realised Dante’s dearest dream. 
That the poet, living in 1937, might have been a prisoner in 
the Lipari Islands, as Mr. Griffith is pleased to suggest, is as 
wildly improbable as that d’Annunzio should compose an ode 
in honour of Giolitti. In Abyssinia’s annexation Dante would 
have recognised sincerest homage done to the principles of 
his De Monarchia, a mystic’s genial rendering of Italia Ueber 
Alles, and repaid the Duce by the most vivid heroics. 

Mr. North’s unfortunate quotation from Capt. Liddell Hart 
only emphasises the fact, so honourable to Italy, that she did 
not “‘run courageously to the succour of the conquercr.” 
Our fumbling conduct of naval operations should rather have 
encouraged Italy, had she not been disinterested, to remain 
with her former Allies. It could not have seemed formidable 
to her to ‘“‘ defend her coastline” against Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet which, ten months after declaring war, was, as Mr. 
North usefully reminds us, only then ‘‘ beginning to muster 
Britain’s resources.” 

The precise dating of Ludendorff’s resignation or dismissal 
and his replacement by von Lossberg is of no importance in 
the connexion cited. The Austro-German catastrophic defeat at 
Vittorio Veneto by Italy (Oct. 27th-30th), compelled the German 
High Command, more than our victory on the Rhénelle, to 
seek an armistice prematurely on November 11th. In the fateful 
days between these dates, “‘there reigned everywhere (in 
Germany) a frantic fear of invasion, especially in Bavaria. 
where the collapse of Austria made the populace expect tc 
see at any moment the victorious Italians in their streets, and 
invasion was no cheerful prospect to Germany when she 
remembered her own method of conducting it.” (Buchan : 
History of the War). 

I certainly am not going to deny that August 8th, though this 
is three months before the Armistice, was a black day for 
Germany. But for truth’s sake let us admit that October 30th 
was blacker. For the same reason we should abandon our 
bitter vilification of everything Italian, a campaign pursued 
so rancorously as to blind us to actualities. At the bidding 
of fiercely militaristic men of peace we shall soon break out 
into Hymns and Days of Hate, and what is worse, see nothing 
bizarre in such behaviour. J. B. Jones. 

18 St. Margaret’s Road, Swindon. 


UNIVERSITIES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—During the holidays I have read with much interest 
the correspondence about Unemployment amongst University 
graduates, as well as letters to The Times on the subject of the 
Christian Front. At the same time I had the melancholy 
experience of receiving sixty applications for a temporary post 
on the staff of a Public School. A large number of the appli- 


cants were obviously good men with excellent qualifications. 
What are the thoughts of these able and well-educated men 
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who cannot find work at the end of an expensive education ? 
The organised bodies of Christian thought have certainly to 
face a serious situation in the existence of a body of unemployed 
but highly educated men and women. 

I have never known such keen interest in political and social 
matters as is shown by the present generation of schoolboys. 
They see a world in chaos and are about to be plunged into it. 
Everywhere there is disharmony and disunity. The contrast 
between Christian teaching and the economic, social and political 
conditions at horne and abroad shocks many of the more 
thoughtful. 

The impatience with which many of these young men regard 
long established institutions, such as the Church or Parlia- 
mentary Government, is surely understandable. Many are 
much more interested in politics than in their own future career. 
Conscious of their powers, thoughtful, educated, adventurous, 
and in the full vigour of young manhood, they feel that they 
are held up and cramped. Can we wonder at the publication 
of such a magazine as Out of Bounds? This schoolboys’ 
magazine appeared for some months a few years ago, and its 
defiant and cynical spirit was simply the outcome of a sense of 
frustration and impatience. In like manner some turn to 
Fascism or Communism. 

I find myself turning wistfully to two great Victorians— 
Mazzini and the earlier Carlyle of Past and Present and Sartor 
Resartus. The basis of all life is Spiritual. ‘We must turn again 
to the teaching of the Master and humbly acknowledge our 
failure to follow Him. But that is not enough. There must 
be born within us the will to reshape our lives. Mazzini said: 
““Man is Thought and Action.”—Yours sincerely, 

Bootham School, York. DONALD GRAY, Headmaster. 


WELSH NATIONALISM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Dr. J. D. Jones’ article demonstrates an ignorance of 
the facts which casts a large shadow of doubt on his qualifications 
for writing on his subject. 

First, Mr. D. V. Williams is not headmaster of a County 
School. He is an assistant master at Fishguard County School 
and, incidentally, a famous Welsh novelist. These facts 
have been repeatedly mentioned in every account of ‘‘ The 
Three Men” in the English newspapers. Dr. Jones’ mistake 
suggests a wider ignorance. The remainder of his article 
confirms that suggestion. 

The first point in the programme of the Blaid is ‘‘ Dominion 
Status for Wales.” Far from being a “ foreign monarch,” 
King George would be the strongest link between the New 
Wales and the Empire. 

“Wales for the Welsh” was never a Nationalist slogan. 
Dr. Jones might at least consider the feelings of the many 
English members of the Blaid. A more accurate slogan 
would be, ‘‘ Wales for those who have the welfare, economic 
and cultural, of Wales and the Welsh (people of Wales) at 
heart.” I doubt if Dr. Jones would qualify for admittance. 
He professes a concern for our language and our unemployed, 
and considers the preservation of both a praiseworthy object. 
Were he really in touch with contemporary Wales, he would 
realise, as most thinking people have realised, that the Nationalist 
policy is the only salvation for Wales and Welsh. Who could 
be more competent to solve the economic problems of Wales 
than the Welsh themselves? Or has Dr. Jones lost all faith 
in his countrymen? I recommend for his future edification 
such Nationalist pamphlets as Local Authorities and Heavy 
Industries, by Saunders Lewis; The Economics of Welsh 
Self-Government, by Dr. D. J. Davies; (Welsh Agriculture, 
by Moses Griffith. If he desires to be truly versed in the 
principles of Nationalism, the Party Offices at Caernarfon 
could supply him with the necessary literature. 

Lastly, Mr. Jones considers ‘‘ that world. outlook’? an 
admirable ideal, but does not realise that that is exactly what 
the Nationalists want to give Wales. Mr. Saunders Lewis 
has said that it is imperative that Wales should cease to adopt 
a provincial English attitude to the world, if she is to contribute 
her right share in the affairs of, and to the cultures of, this world. 

There is no space to take up Mr. Jones point by point, 
but I hope that what I have written will be sufficient to rouse 
grave doubts as to his qualifications for writing on his subject. 
—Yours faithfully, A E. O. HUMPHREYS. 
School House, Newmarket, Flintshirz, 





[September 10, 19 
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[To the Editor of THe Spectator} 


S1r,—I have been reading Mr. Jones’ “ Welsh National 
of September 3rd. In it he refers to the Welsh aa! 
Wales for themselves. : Atay 
Do not the English want England for themselves also? 
My sister and f came to London for domestic Service 
were surprised at the rude way in which we were Stine) 
by some people if we asked them to direct us to a certain 
We were also told “The sooner you go back to V. 
the better. We do not want any ‘ Taffies’ here.” a 
We both left our English jobs for work with 
where we were quite happy. 
My brother who went to Birmingham met with the 
fate. ‘They didn’t want a “ Taffy.” By changing his a 
he was successful in obtaining work. . 
It is not only the Welsh that suffer, but also the Seong 
and Irish. So do the English want “‘ England for the English” 
Perhaps Mr. Jones has never been a Welshman in England 
otherwise he may have found out. 
Mine shall always be Cymry am byth.—Yours faithful 
15 Priory Road, Kilburn, N.W.6: heiG: Marry, 
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THE STRUGGLE IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 


S1R,—No one can read unmoved the earnest letter of Colon: 
P. R. Butler. Will you allow me to say that I am not of thoy 
who have waved aside the too abundant evidence of “ tej" 
atrocities and murders? I know also personally of ij 
blooded and pitiless murders by General Franco’s men, }y 
letter was a plea for prayer that the better elements of boil 
sides may be reconciled and be a means of saving their county 
from the horror of “ red ” rule as well as from personal tyrany 
equally fatal to liberty. To refer to Sir Henry Lunn: ty 
numbers of Spaniards wounded and killed by Franco’s regimeny 
of fighting Moors do not in the least affect the point I wy 
making, which was that patriots must hate to see thé 
co-religionists or at least their fellow countrymen shot dow 
by oversea Muhammedans and their country overrun } 
foreigners. If this reasonable supposition is wrong, Sir } 
Lunn has written nothing to show it. 

I know no better equivalent of the word ‘* Christian” tha 
“* Catholic.” A Presbyterian minister lately writing to Th 
Spectator claims this title, all who recite the Apostles Cree 
claim it, including immortal John Wesley. Why then shoul 
it be repudiated by a prominent, but let us hope, not a 
incorrigible Methodist ?>—I am, Sir, yours, &c., R. P. Asue, 

65 Birdhurst Rise, Croydon. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—The jaunty sarcasm of Colonel Butler’s opening sentencs 
is somewhat bewildering. Certainly opinion on present-dy 
affairs is hopelessly complicated, but even so I was a litte 
surprised to find myself classed in the ‘‘ my country—tight « 
wrong’ school, which I thought had now transferred it 
support to Franco, in view of the latter’s adhesion to a similz 
doctrine. Admittedly the most characteristic attitude of tk 
English towards foreign affairs is one of fatuous self-com 
placency, but I am under none of the illusions which underli 
this state of mind. Not being a professional journalist, | 
cannot give chapter and verse to bear this out, but if Colon! 
Butler refuses to accept my word, then at least I shall know hov 
high, or rather how low, to place his own contributions to tt 
subject. 

But in any case my chief concern was to do what I coull 
in protesting against the preposterous statements made eithe 
by or for Franco and his kindred spirits in established tot: 
tarian States, that their aims were to extend civilisation ail 
culture Colonel Butler’s only reply is to resort to mor 
gratuitous abuse of the Spanish Government. 
moderate and respectable periodical Colonel Butler has 0 
exercise some restraint, referring merely to ‘‘ miscreants sut 
of the countenance of the [Spanish] government.” Yet it 
necessary to point out that an English newspaper, of the sat 
opinions as Colonel Butler, describes the government troop! 
in such terms as “‘ armed scum.” The terms may be corte 
but their employment in this manner automatically plac 
those who use them on exactly the same status as the objess 
of abuse. And it has yet to be explained how “ armed scufl 
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forced Franco, aided and abetted by foreign Powers, to 
months to achieve a stalemate. 

| trust, Sir, that you will forgive this rather egotistical out~ 

uring, but Colonel Butler, from what J can gather from his 

mpletely impertinent letter, takes it as a personal affront that 
o one should dare to differ from him on the subject of foreign 
ys and regards himself as entitled to reply by making 
al accusations. May I, therefore, in conclusion, thank 
Colonel Butler for his suggestion that I recant my opinion of the 
Spanish struggle as a “silly squabble”? I regret, however, 
that J cannot subscribe to the platitudinous cant requisite to 
regarding the struggle in any other light —I am, yours faithfully, 

H. G. E. DEVERILL. 


have 
take fiftee: 


24 Queen’s Road, Windsor, Berlss. 


THE FUTURE OF CLEAN MILK 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.]} 

$in,—Under the new Regulations by which Tuberculin-Tested 
milk comes under the aegis of the Milk Marketing Board, a 
Committee is to determine the minimum retail price. At 
present the usual practice in the provinces is to charge an extra 
y per quart for it, but in London the usual charge is 
double that of pasteurised milk, and it will be humiliating for 
those in authority to have to. admit that the provincial margin 
js adequate. Nevertheless, figures prove it is so. Experts 
have determined that T.T. milk costs twopence more than 
ordinary milk to produce wholesale. Non-returnable cartons, 
the rail-transit rate for which is precisely the same as for milk 
in churns, can now replace the old-fashioned bottles. The 
cst of the cartons, threepence per gallon, is largely offset by 
the saving in bottle collection, washing, and replacements, 
and also a saving of over 35 per cent. in the journey-load owing 
to the lightness of the cartons. Therefore, Sir, in London as 
inthe provinces, a fourpenny premium per gallon is reasonable. 
I understand it is unlikely that the retail minimum will be 
published before the third week in September, and since we 
are, I believe, the only producer-retailers in London of this 
milk at a reasonable price, the matter affects us vitally. I 
hope it will be closely watchéd by the general public, as the 
present price is unfair to producers of T.T. milk, whose market 
is price-blocked, and to consumers who are deprived of the 

benefits of the finest milk in the world.—Yours faithfully, 

N. D. BLAKE. 
The Farmer’s Glory Milk Bar, Crouch End, N. 8. 


BRUNANBURH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S$ir,—In his ‘‘ Marginal Comments ”’ (September 3rd), Mr. E. L. 
Woodward remarks that ‘‘ the English people have forgotten 
everything about ”’ the battle of Brunanburh, and that “‘ such 
is the oblivion into which this feat of English arms has fallen 
that no one can say where the battle was fought.”? While this 
is, no doubt, true in general, Mr. Woodward may be interested 
to know that an article on “‘ The Site of the Battle of Brunan- 
burh,” by Dr. A. H. Smith appeared this year in London 
Medieval Studies. Dr. Smith supplies evidence in favour of 
the second of Mr. Woodward’s suggestions for the site of the 
battle, viz., Bromborough.—Yours faithfully, 
Bedford College, University of London. P. G. THOMAS. 


THE WISDOM OF BEING FEMALE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sm,—Armed with the knowledge that several thousand more 
boys than girls are born in Britain every year I have been tryinz 
for some time—largely from a medical point of view—to under- 
stand the alleged alteration in the proportion of the sexes at 
later ages ; particularly in view of the fact that several thousand 
women die annually in childbirth. 

: I have come to the conclusion that absence and not death 
1s responsible for the alteration, so that it is not, after ali, so 
much more dangerous to be born a boy. All births should be 
tegistered, so presumably those numbers are practically correct. 
Later statistics, however, can only be obtained from the Census 
teturns, which apply only to those in Britain at the time. 
Many boys begin to go abroad after leaving school, and it would 
be interesting to know how many thousands of British males 
between about 14 and 60 are out of the country at any onc time 
in Army, Navy, Merchant Service, Civil Service, Trade, &e. 





Some of these have wives with them, but the vast majority 
have_ not. 

There seems no doubt that women have more chance than 
men of attaining a great age, so after 55 or so females begin to 
predominate ; but up to that age I should say the proportion of 
male to female British subjects is roughly equal, with most 
probably a slight excess of males.—Yours faithfully, 

A. MAHONY-JONES, 

6 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


J} ACCUSE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Stmr,—Memories of Mr. A. P. Herbert’s famous ‘“‘ Word 
War” prompt me to protest violently against the horrible 
word “‘ Decasualisation,” which I find twice in the paragraph 
headed “‘ The Dockers’ Pay” in your ‘‘ News of the Week,” 
p. 299, of your issue of August 2oth. 

Is it necessary to go out of your way to coin such clumsy 
and painful words? I frankly accuse you of inventing this 
word, from a non-existent noun, “ casualisation ’”’ (state of 
having been rendered casual ?), derived from a non-existent 
verb “‘ casualise ” (to render casual ?), which—the final horror— 
you further mutilate by prefixing with a “ de.” 

There is much that I admire in your paper, and I look to it 
to preserve good English in its columns, but “ decasualisation ” 
is not good English, but sloppy, long-winded journalese of the 
lowest type.—Yours faithfully, E. B. MARTINO. 

Landfall, Crawley Down, Sussex. 

[The Concise Oxford Dictionary, p. 292: ‘‘ DECASUALISE, 
v.t. Do away with the casual employment of (labour). Hence n. 
DECASUALISATION.” And a very useful word, too.—ED 
The Spectator.} 


A CHURCH BREAKFAST 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—With reference to the last paragraph of ‘‘ A Spectator’s 
Notebook ”’ in last week’s issue of The Spectator, the actual 
facts are as follows : 

The Patronal Festival of the church in question falls on a 
week-day, and in order to enable parishioners who wish to 
come to the early service to get to their work in time, breakfast 
is being served in the adjoining Parish Room. An ordinary 
act of courtesy and hospitality to which no exception can 
be taken. 

The facts were, of course, misrepresented to increase the 
news value, and I gained the same impression as “‘ Janus ”” 
when I first read the paragraph, but I know the Vicar concerned 
personally, and therefore re-read it, and I have since’ verified 
the accuracy of the interpretation given above. 

Unfortunately contradictions never gain much publicity, 
but I hope you will publish this letter, and perhaps you will 
also inform ‘‘ Janus.”—Yours faithfully, 

104 Draycott Avenue, G. M. Lioyp-JoNEs. 

Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 

[‘‘ Janus ” writes : ‘‘ This is, of course, a full and adequate 
explanation, and I am glad that my paragraph should have 
elicited it.’’] 


Jeannette Nolan's 








s. * Neat and effective, both its 
style’ and its characterisation 
Leing far above the common- 
place °—Jorning Post. 

“ Pull of good character-drawing 
and mest readable” -— Doreen 
IVallace. 7/6 


JOHN LONG 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your contributor “Janus,” in his comment on an 
item in the News Chronicle which reported the provision by 
an incumbent of sausage breakfasts after his early service, 
rightly deplores such popularising of religion. I did not see 
the item commented’ on, but if it reported a popularising 
** stunt,”’ then, of course, his words are not too strong. 

‘It is possible, however, that there may be another side. 
Some incumbents (I am not myself among them) have been 
able to arrange a Parish Communion at a reasonably early 
hour on Sunday when all their communicants meet and share 
in this act of the worshipping Body. Partly from convenience, 
but chiefly as a social expression of the spiritual fact they have 
just shared, some of these incumbents have also been able to 
establish a Parish Breakfast following on the Parish Communion. 

The Liturgical Movement, with which these practices are 
associated, seeks, if I may risk isolating one aspect of it, to 
overcome the idea, all too prevalent, of religion as a purely 
individual affair and to inculcate the corporate sense of mem- 
bership of the Body, with a consequent growth of Charity. 
The Parish Breakfast, where it exists, is thus complementary 
to the Parish Communion. 

If this should be the fact lying behind the news item com- 
mented on it is clearly poles asunder from attracting people 
by the provision of sausage breakfasts—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, W. C. TOLCHARD. 

St. Paul’s Rectory, 298 The Highway, Shadwell, E. 1. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—While fully sympathising with the point of view which 
prompted the remark on page 366 of your issue of September 3rd 
that “‘the conclusion of the pact makes it more certain than 
ever that China will be able to secure munitions from Russia,” 
I should be interested to know by what route these munitions 
2re to be sent.—Yours faithfully, JOHN N. Knox 
Old East Hasted, Edenbridge, Kent. (Capt. R.N., retd.) 
[By air, from Tashkent; principally, of course, aeroplanes 
themselves.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


VAN GOGH IN PARIS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Si1r,—The controversial method of presentation of the Paris 
van Gogh exhibition, which seems to have provoked more 
discussion than the paintings, is less of an innovation than 
is apparently realised by the disputants. I have seen no 
reference to the van Gogh exhibition held by The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, in November, 1935. Yet the present 
show in Paris seems to follow very closely the technique of 
installation evolved in New York. There, I believe for the 
first time, excerpts from Vincent’s letters accompanied the 
work to which they referred. There, also, the work of other 
artists (in reproduction or photograph where the originals 
were not available) were hung beside the paintings they had 
inspired. Wherever possible the frames were of a uniform 
simplicity. The exhibition was arranged in chronological 
order so that van Gogh’s astonishing development from 1880, 
when he first started to draw seriously, to 1890, when he died, 
was presented graphically and emphatically. 

The New York exhibition evoked a remarkable response. 
Not often does one see in the street outside a Museum a queue 
impatiently awaiting admission ; and a majority of those who 
came once, came again. Does not this interest perhaps indicate 
that, instead of interfering with the enjoyment of the visitor, 
the scholarly arrangement and the presentation of collateral 
material added to his understanding ? 

The emphasis of the quotations was not on “ human interest ” 
but on van Gogh’s efforts to solve the aesthetic problems 
with which he was at that moment engaged. 

It has been said that only by knowing exactly what an artist 
intended can one adequately judge his work. Such an oppor- 
tunity is rare. But to avail oneself of it is not compulsory. 
At The Museum of Modern Art, as in Paris, it was possible 
for the purists to disregard what presumably they have no 
need to know; and it does seem a trifle ungracious of them 
to complain because it is thoughtfully provided for the rest 
of us.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


5 Peel Street, Campden Hill, W. 8. ERNESTINE CARTER. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC AND CATHOLIC 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


Sir,—After an absence: of some weeks in a country w 
such questions are forbidden or settled by an order ton 
Party Headquarters it is something of a joy to find your r 
in zealous controversy over Catholic and Roman Catholic, 
It seems to me that those who object to the current we 
the term Catholic are falling into what the Greek theton, 
called the fallacy of etymology, which consists in ar 
based on an obsolete meaning of a word. It is clear that the 
(Roman) Catholic Church is not the catholick church, in the 
sense in which the Creeds use the term, in the eyes of al 
non-Romanists. In other words the term catholic has Cease 
to be connotative in this proper name and is merely denotatiy, 
—just as a negro may be called White but not white. The facy 
that the Anglican prayer-books and others freely use the 
term Holy Catholick Church in a different sense no more 
prevents the new meaning of Catholic Church than do othe 
old-fashioned uses of terms like ‘‘ indifferently ” (= impartially 
and “bishops and curates”’ (bishops and clergy) preven, 
our current uses. Logically, then, a good Protestant cp 
speak of Roman Catholics as Catholics without waiving any 
of his claim to membership of the universal Church of Chrig. 
Incidentally such excessive sensitiveness about proper 
names is not confined to any one sect in these islands, |p 
Ireland Catholics are loth to speak of the Church of Ireland, 
because its members are only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation. Apart from questions of doctrine and _ tradition, 
however, which will never be settled, in its literal implications 
the title is hardly justified, but historically, legally, and by 
established usage, it must stand.—Yours faithfully, ; 
Dublin. W. BepELL STANForD, 


~ 


A DESERVING CASE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I wonder if any of the readers of your paper can help ina 
most deserving case in which I am interested locally: a boy, 
one of a working class family of six children, won a Scholarship 
to the Secondary School—the family income is about 565, 
per week. He showed considerable musical ability, and at the 
end of his time at the Grammar School won a Musical Scholar- 
ship and was appointed Assistant Organist at one of our 
Cathedrals—I think the value was £50, but the whole of this 
amount has to be paid over in fees to the organist to whom he 
is a pupil. 

For a period of three years money has to be found for his 
lodgings, clothes and pocket money—the clothing question has 
been dealt with, but we have not been successful in finding any 
fund which can make grants to cover the other items. The 
boy will take his A.R.C.O. examination next July, and will 
take his Mus. Bac. examination at the end of the third year. 
Sufficient funds are in hand for the next two months but beyond 
that we have not any promises.—Yours faithfully, 

Norfolk Street, Kings Lynn. J. Harwoop CATLEUGH. 


MR. WELLS AND EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. H. G. Wells’s address on Education was supposed 
to be a disquisition by a scientific man to the Educational 
section of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, but in it there was very little trace of the scientific spirit. 

The first duty of the scientific man is generally considered 
to be the exact statement of facts, but Mr. Wells was reckless 
about facts. He said: ‘‘I do not see either the charm or the 
educational benefit of making an important subject of the 
criminal history of royalty—the murder of the Princes in the 
Tower, the wives of Henry the Eighth, the families of Edward 
and James the First, the .nistresses of Charles the Second, 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury and all the rest of it.” 

I have told Mr. Wells that if he will send me a widely-used 
school book in which these subjects occupy an important 
place, I will give £5 to any charity he likes to name. 

Mr. Wells regards teachers with a contempt which he makes 
no attempt to conceal. With how much respect, I wonder, 
will teachers regard Mr. Wells—a scientific man who deliberately 
distorts facts in order to provide a sensational tit-bit for the 
popular Press?—I am, &c., G. F. BRIDGE. 
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1a Ceased 
Jenotatiy, By WILSON HARRIS 
| bis : Some twenty or more years ago—it must indeed be all thirty carnage gets short shrift at his hands. The origins of the War 
No mor years—Punch depicted very admirably the case of the agitated were many and complex. The latest date at which the study 
do othe, Liberal turning over the morning papers in his club smoking- of them can begin is 1871. To present them concisely is a 
Partial} room, learning from The Times that under the leaders he manifest virtue, but to over-simplify or over-abbreviate may 
) prev venerated the prestige of the country was at a lower level be fatally misleading. It may well be doubted whether the 
tant can abroad than it had been for a generation, from The Daily subject could be treated more accurately, more adequately, 
ving any Telegraph that Mr. Lloyd George’s Jand taxation proposals with juster balance and with truer proportion than it is in the 
f Christ were plain and monstrous confiscation, from The Morning twenty-two pages of this volume occupied by the lecture 
Proper Post that duchesses would never consent to lick insurance the author delivered on it last year to Modern Greats men 
nds, In stamps, and saved only from a rapidly impending apoplexy at Oxford. There could be no better introduction to that 
Treland, by the opportune arrival of the green Westminster, with Mr. larger survey of the field which Mr. Spender himself gave 
e popu. JA. Spender’s leading article spread in dignified wide columns _ us four years ago in his Fifty Years of Europe. 
‘adition, over its front tei Sereaghtway everything — cha nged. Mr. Spender, of course, is a convinced defender of Lord 
ications The elements rage, the fiend-voices that raved, dwindled, Grey’s diplomacy. The first section of this volume is devoted 
and by diminished, becam . . — om * — Reason held ——? a2 gallery of portraits, in which Grey of Fallodon holds the 
calm logic prevailed ; Liberal doctrine stood vindicated. A g.romost place, this particular sketch being obviously, indeed 
FORD, land whose destinies were controlled by Liberal Ministers avowedly, written to recall the ima £G h ms 
zs = ie > ge oO rey the greatest 
oy -dheegeligmagl pared be vis only land fit for Liberals (or of modern Foreign Ministers to any who, under the influence 
indeed other and less enlightened mortals) to live in. of Professor Trevelyan’s admirable biography, may have 
Today Mr. Spender plays the same indispensable réle. fixed their eyes too exclusively on Grey the man. Where I 
But today it is against the terrors of thunder on the Left, find so little opportunity of differing from Mr. Spender I 
Ip ina not the Right, that he comes to reassure us. Thanks largely ™ust make the most of what there is. Grey is quoted as 
a boy, to men like Mr. Spender himself Conservatism in Great having admitted that he was wrong in thinking Germany 
larship Britain has become Liberalised, and Liberal veterans, standing Could control Austria, whereas it became clear later that she 
it 508. themselves where they always stood, see the House of Commons _ Was being driven by Austria, and Mr. Spender seems rather 
at the dominated by serried rows of silent Tories, and sections of the © agree with him. But was she ever driven by Austria ? 
holar- public Press by youthful and highly vocal Marxists. The She deliberately gave Austria her head, and though the Kaiser 
f our latter seem for the moment to be the more in need of the did give one alarmed and fitful tug at the reins it is hard to 
f this correctives which the pen that indited the Westminster think of a moment when Germany could be described as 
bm he kaders forty years ago can administer still with undiminished riven by her subsidiary partner. 
or his vigour, clarity and COmciseness. In his —_ volume, in which Then, of course, there is the vexed question of the military 
ws fresh material and earlier articles, making welcome re-emergence conversations with France. Grey has, to my mind, in his 
yan — files in which they have too long lain buried, form a Twenty-Five Years, fully vindicated his action in sanctioning 
The congenial and well-proportioned companionship, Mr. Spender their continuance when he took office in December, 1905, but 
will hes a tlt at all of them—the “modern” poets, the smart Mr, Spender goes further than Grey himself in claiming that 
oan revieWers, the impassioned re wese who comprise the now that all the records are available “‘ there is no trace in 
yond new intelligentsia of the Left. Perhaps, after all, ult is them of any material fact which was withheld from Cabinet 
hardly the expression, for Mr. Spender equips himself with or country,”’ and (elsewhere) that ‘“‘ no one ever suggested that 
4 no weapon SO aggressive as a lance. He is the vir pretate gravis, the Cabinet, if consulted, would, or could, have given a different 
: and Sapientia not less than pietate, who gazes with benevolent answer than that which was given by the four Ministers ” 
perplexity on antics and poses unknown to the more practical (the four who were cognisant of the conversations at the time— 
generation of which he is so distinguished a representative. Campbell-Bannerman, Grey, Haldane and Asquith). The 
Poetry? But that was what Keats and Shelley and Homer conversations themselves can hardly be regarded as other 
iad po How can the same word cover the unintelligible prose than a material fact, and they were certainly kept from the 
ve ga lines of ae length that figures in columns country from 1905 to 1914. As to the Cabinet, both Morley 
of “a ‘ oetry today ? And then painting. Titian, Rubens, and Loreburn were members of it. Can it be assumed that 
init Poe randt painted. At least so it was thought. But if they would have acquiesced in the military conversations? I 
mer ; s post-Picasso genre is painting, then what Titian did was find it hard, in view of subsequent events, to think so. 
clearly something else. And Mr. Spender, in a cri de coeur : : 
less with which I for one associate myself to the full, appeals for But these are points on which, though I suggest that Mr. 
the anew terminology that shall serve to distinguish such bewilder- Spender may be wrong, I admit that he _— well be right. : In 
the ing incompatibles. dwelling on them I have deprived myself of space which might 
the perhaps have been devoted more usefully to other features of 
ard But that, in a sense, is by the way, though the theme runs _ this varied and absorbing volume—the portraits of Lord 
nd, through essay after essay on diverse subjects. Given capitalism, Knollys and Lord Esher and Sir Alfred Keogh, the travel 
what outcome but war was possible? So runs one of the — sketches, the brilliant parody of G. K. C., the single page 
ed thetorical questions of the post-War scribes. Mr. Spender (and that not filled) paying to the Unknown Warrior a tribute 
int happens, unlike many of them, to have lived long enough almost ideally fit. Part of the book is journalism, and it serves to 
before the War to watch it coming, and long enough after show that between the best journalism and literature there is 
es 1t to study all the official documents, British, German, no dividing-line. The rest of it is literature uncontested, 
er, Austrian, French, in which its hidden springs are revealed, and all of it charged with that faith and sanity, that undaunted 
ly and the legend that it was capitalism that plunged the world in hope and unfailing competence, that has made its author an 
he acknowledged touchstone by which lesser members of his 





Men and Things. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 10s. €d.) 


profession may fitly test their failures and successes. 
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METHODISM AND RADICALISM 


Methodism and the Working Class Movements of England, 
1800-1850. By Robert F. Wearmouth. (Epworth Press. 8s. 6d.) 


THE late Professor Halévy found in the Methodist Revival 
the answer to the question why in the critical decades after 
the Napoleonic War England escaped violent revolution. 
In spite of the fears of contemporaries the materials were not 
present. As Halévy said, “‘the élite of the working class, 
the hard working, capable bourgeois, had been imbued by 
the Evangelical movement with a spirit from which the estab- 
lished order had nothing to fear.” Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
have elaborated the argument. They point to a conflict of 
spirit. Methodism taught resignation and political neutrality 
where~the democratic movements demanded impatience and 
revolt ; Methodism preached an intense spiritual individualism, 
where the Reformers and the trade unionists preached militant 
co-operation and class solidarity. Modern Methodists naturally 
look back with a little disquiet on the neutrality of their 
forbears at the time when, as books like the Hammonds’ 
have shown, working class need was greatest. Dr. Wearmouth’s 
interesting book (the third on the subject to be published in 
two years) is evidence of how keenly Methodist thought is 
directed to the question. 


The Halévy-Hammond thesis remains undisturbed, but 
Dr. Wearmouth’s book will do something to soften its edges 
and to explain the existence side by side in the new industrial 
districts of sporadic Radical revolutionary movements and of a 
still more popular and thriving religious movement. Nothing, 
of course, can modify the facts about the attitude of official 
Wesleyanism towards political movements before the ’fifties. 
It was nominally neutral, actually strongly Tory. It was 
its ‘‘ pope,” Jabez Bunting, who declared that ‘‘ Methodism 
is as much opposed to democracy as to sin,” and the annual 
conference (composed of ministers only) was persistently 
hostile to Reform and almost abjectly servile to the Govern- 
ment. In part this was merely prudential, for Nonconformity 
had to watch its steps, but as Dr. Wearmouth shows, the 
other Methodist denominations, though also politically neutral, 
were far less intolerant. Even among the Wesleyans many 
of the rank and file were far from being of their leaders’ way of 
thinking. 

The main value of Dr. Wearmouth’s book lies in its con- 
struction of a curious and striking parallel, whose significance 
has escaped most. historians, between the organisation of 
Methodism and that of the Radical societies, a parallel that 
politically is highly suggestive. Methodism, in spite of the 
apparent domination among the Wesleyans of the ministers’ 
assembly, was essentially a layman’s movement. It succeeded 
largely because it gave the ordinary man, rich or poor, a field 
in which to exercise his talents and assume responsibility— 
as local preacher, class leader, trustee, steward, exhorter, 
prayer leader, or Sunday school teacher. Most characteristic 
was the class meeting, the lifeblood of the Methodist Connexion, 
as Dr. Wearmouth calls it. The class meeting was (and, 
of course, is) a small group under a leader, which met weekly 
for prayer, Scripture reading and the relation of ‘‘ experience,” 
and to which each member contributed a penny a week towards 
the general funds of the society. The leaders (the spiritual 
advisers of these groups) met in their turn, “ forming a kind 
of presbytery which governed the spiritual concerns of the 
society.” 

What more natural than that the political reformers should 
try to adapt for political ends the machinery that was canalising 
religious emotion among the working classes ? Dr. Wearmouth 
shows that the scheme started in 1818 with the Hull Political 
Protestants, doubtless as a means of getting round the Govern- 
ment’s attack of the year before on the Radical clubs. At 
Hull there were weekly classes, not exceeding twenty members, 
each contributing a penny, with monthly meetings of the 
class leaders to report progress. The model was widely adopted 
up and down the country. Popular Reform literature was 
read aloud and discussion followed. Dr. Wearmouth has 
gathered many details of these littie debating groups from 
the records of the Home Office (which watched them with 
fear) and from local newspapers. The conservative heads 
of Methodism were also anxious. Wawn of Newcastle wrote 
to Bunting that some of his own leaders had become infected ; 
the Radicals had ‘‘ adopted almost the whole Methodist 
economy ’’; and “if men are to be drilled at missionary 


honestly maintained, although no one is 
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and Bible meetings to face a multitude with recollect 
and acquire facility of address, and begin to employ the min” 
moral weapon thus gained to the endangering of the ’ 
existence of the Government of the country, _ 
begin to tremble for the consequences.” 


Yet, in spite of its wide diffusion, the Radical Class-meet 
had faded away by 1824. But the idea was too 00d to | 
It was revived in 1831 under the National Union of the Work 
Classes as a deliberate imitation of the Wesleyan Organisati 
The National Union died away or merged into the Chane 
Associations. They took up the same model, adding also th 
technique of the great open-air ‘‘ camp meeting,” a 
““ sermons ”’ were preached and secular hymns sung, ; 


These things disappeared with Chartism ; after the *fortie. 
the antagonisms tn working-class politics diminished; Met. 
dism ceased tobe neutral towards reform. But the class meetj 
Methodist and Radical, played a part that is worth remember, 
in the political education of the working classes. It was no 
accident (as Dr. Wearmouth’s chapter on the miners’ Unions 
shows) that so many of the following generations of trade-uniog 
leaders were also strong chapel men. 
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AGAINST SANCTIONS 


By H. M. 





Collective 

8s. 6d.) 
SuCcH admirable work has been done by Mrs. Swanwick in the 
cause of peace that her new book will be welcomed by all who 
have that cause at heart. She has always maintained tha 
“sanctions ” or war for the maintenance of an international 
system would be impracticable and might be disastrous. Her 
new book argues as strongly as ever against the “ sanctions” 
proposed by most advocates of the League system; and she 
makes, as before, two chief points against the idea. First, the 
Governments which devised the Covenant and have been 
supporting the League until now are not very different in 
character and outlook from what Governments were before 
the War; and therefore “ sanctions ” are likely to be a cover 
for the ‘old game of national ambitions disguised as a crusade, 
Secondly, even if ‘* sanctions,” in the sense of armed force in 
operation, were honestly applied, the results,would be just as 
bad as the results of ordinary war, both because modern 
weapons are indiscriminate in destruction and because any 
war, however noble its origin, changes its character as the 
struggle becomes hotter. Beginning with ‘“‘ police ”’ action, 
we should end with action indistinguishable from that of a 
gangster. 

It cannot be said that the advocates of a “ sanctions” 
policy have faced these difficulties ; because they are generally 
concerned to argue either against the “national defence” 
tradition, which refuses to fight unless “‘ we’ are in danger, 
or against the non-resister who refuses to fight at all. But 
Mrs. Swanwick and those who agree with her are neither 
** jsolationists ’’ nor non-resisters. The ‘* sanctionists,”’ indeed, 
have spent too much time in arguing about general principles, 
with reference to legal assumptions in English Common Law, 
largely unknown abroad, or by using metaphors and similes 
hardly less dangerous than that of the ‘‘ body politic.” The 
real issue is what is to be done for the avoidance of war ina 
world of untrustworthy Governments, unintelligent majorities 
and muddled traditionalism. It does not follow, clearly, that 
the advocates of “‘ sanctions’ are wrong; but it does follow 
that they must refurbish their arguments. Mrs. Swanwick 
supports her view with a short summary of the situation in 
which the Versailles Treaty was signed and a short account of 
the mistakes made by the League Powers ever since. Perhaps 
it is inevitable that a summary should be inadequate to explain 
a complicated situation and a confusing series of events. But 
whatever the mistakes, or even villainies, of the Allied Powers, 
it is difficult to believe that there are excuses for what Hitler 
did in 1933 and none for what Poincaré did in 1923. Nazi 
policy may be due partly to mistakes made by France and 
Great Britain: but if so, then to what is Fascist policy due? 
It is too easy a solution of an historical problem to find a villain 
abroad as the cause for violence in any country or military 
ambitions in its Government. And if the ineffectiveness of the 
League system is not due only to the mistakes of those Goveri- 
ments which founded it, then perhaps the system may be 
“ without sin.” It is 


Insecurity. Swanwick, C.H. (Cape 
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roof that men are always untrustworthy, even if those in 
their countries have always been so in the past. It 
prospect if we can never be trusted because 
« secret treaties ” have indeed in the past broken the force of 
« fourteen points.” ‘There is little enough sign of a change of 
rtitude in the Powers that Be since 1918 ; but there is some 
. In any case, one can hardly base a policy upon anger 
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and suspicion. 
As for the other argument of Mrs. Swanwick, on the 


character of military “‘ sanctions,” it is directed chiefly against 
Mr. Amold-Forster’s pamphlet, published in November, 
1935s which is dealt with in detail. Controversy between 
those who are working for peace may be useful, if it makes 

licy clearer and does not embitter those who should be 
allies. But it is impossible, in a review, to state the argu- 
ments of the two sides. Mrs. Swanwick is both opposed 
to “isolation ” and also is “one of those who object to any 
military alliance ” (p. 215)—a difficult position ; but her positive 
proposals are “‘ collective neutrality,” which seems to be based 
upon non-intervention as attempted with regard to Spain, 
pefore the use of guns and depth-charges became necessary 
for the “neutrals,” and a very desirable re-orientation of 
current foreign policy, not very well defined. As an alternative 
toa “sanctions ” policy, it would suffer from the same defects 
qhich Mrs. Swanwick urges against “sanctions.” But it is 
not Great Britain and France which say one thing and do 
another with regard to “‘ collective neutrality.” 


C. DELISLE BURNS. 


THE OMNICOMPETENT STATE 

Religion and the Totalitarian State. By Sir Charles Grant 

Robertson. (Epworth Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Tue dictatorships that have become so prominent a feature of 
European life arouse such deep passions in supporters and 
nemiesthat it is often difficult for the external observer to 
grasp the essential principles involved. Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson has performed a most valuable work of clarification 
in the Beckly lecture, which he has published in an extended 
‘orm with illuminating appendices, at a price that should bring 
t within reach of every serious student of public affairs. He 
srings out in the first place the important point that dictatorship 
ind totalitarian States are not interchangeable terms. The 
outstanding fact in the systems that Hitler, Mussolini, or 
Stalin represent is this totalitarianism. Neither of the three 
exercises Supreme authority alone. In each a creed is incar- 
nated. “A man and a creed ...can make a successful 
revolution out of ideas and circumstances that have been made 
forhim, not by him.”” Each represents the passionate repudia- 
tion of a humiliating national past. 

Secondly the totalitarian State must be distinguished from 
the particular ideology that it expresses. The theory of the 
omnicompetent State is one thing ; purposes to which it shall 
be put are quite another thing. From the point of view of reli- 
gion it is the completeness of the claims of the totalitarian 
State that constitutes the real danger. These claims are that 
the citizen exists for the sake of the State, that the objects 
that the State is designed to serve are distinct from and superior 
to the sum of the lives of the members, and—since power is 
the supreme end of the State—that everything that contributes 
to that power is morally right. The whole thing has been 
summed up by Mussolini in the saying ‘‘ The State is the 
synthesis of all the material and non-material values of the 
race.” 

But religion claims that its followers’ first allegiance is to 
something supernatural. ‘‘ The Christian religion is a spiritual 
society founded by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, deriving its 
existence and commission from Him alone.” Thus it must 
desire freedom of worship and teaching ; moreover it does in 
fact assert the supreme value of the individual and the equality 
of all men in the sight of God. By its constitution it rejects 
the notion that the State can be a complete synthesis of non- 
material values. Unfortunately, modern science places severe 
handicaps on the Church’s assertion of its rightful claims. It 
has in the first place put into the hands of the State the most 
Powerful weapons for obtaining complete control over the 
citizen physically and mentally, and it has so mechanised life 
a to leave little room in the minds of the unreflecting for the 
emergence of spiritual values. Since omnipotence and infalli- 
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bility are inherent in the conception of the totalitarian State— 
since, indeed, it must itself be a religion—its leaders are bound 
to be hostile to Christianity, whichis as inherently supernational 
and cosmopolitan ; and they are increasingly recognising the: 
fact. More and more the profession of real Christianity must 
appear treason. The Christian Church, on its side, cannot 
evade the issue. It must maintain the primacy of the spiritual. 
and use the only weapon that it has at its disposal—a readiness 
to suffer and to die. But in using that weapon it is the 
champion not only of religion, but of freedom in all the spheres 
of man’s activity. 

If Sir Charles Grant Robertson’s acute and logical analysis 
does nothing else, it should help those who believe in 
Christianity to understand better to how great a conflict they 
are summoned by the needs of the time, and also cause some, 
who as yet do not believe, to ask whether there is anything 
else, except the Christian faith, that can in the last resort be the 
champion of human dignity and happiness. The difficulty, of 
course, is that the new creeds appeal by their definiteness and 
simplicity, while Christianity has largely become a thing of use 
and wont, which has so adapted itself to the society of which it 
has become a part that its true lineaments do not stand out clearly 
in the minds of those who profess it. That is perhaps why the 
younger generation is demanding that Christianity should no 
longer be veiled in sentimental vagueness, but have the courage 
to be dogmatic. A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 


NEW JERUSALEM via MOSCOW 


The Changing Scene. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Chapman 
and Hall. tos. 6d.) 
Mr. CALDER-MARSHALL’S docile title and the quiet bad taste 
of the wrapper, an ugly pink ‘shading horribly into an uglier 
brown, may mislead anyone contemplating his book. This is 
not, as such a title and such a wrapper might suggest, a volume 
of octogenarian daydreams or abashment, provoked by a 
comparison of an unbecoming present with a more gracious 
past, but an earnest and at times passionate attack, by a writer 
still in his twenties, on the whole structure of society in England 
today. For a chapter Mr. Calder-Marshall affects to compare 
the society of today with the society of twenty-five years ago. 
He bélieves that pre-War society was relatively cheerful and 
optimistic, that there was a genuine belief in progress, that 
**the man in the street did not regard war as a near or likely 
thing ”®; whereas today comfort, optimism, belief in progress 
have been supplanted by fear, fear of economic disaster, fear 
of Fascism, fear of Communism, above all fear of war. But 
that is virtually the length of his comparison. 1912 is really 
for him no more than a convenient device, the instrument 
by which the villain Capitalism is jerked to the front of the 
stage, and after that preliminary chapter he averts his eyes 
from the past and looks almost exclusively at the present. If 
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he lifts his eyes for a moment from the horrid sight it is to 
look not at the past but into the future. 

Of what follows all is expressed with force and much with 
sense. It is obvious that today men think more politically 
than they have ever done in this country before, and that 
commensurate with the increase in the means of popular 
enlightenment is an increase in the volume of social purpose 5 
it is equally clear that as a result there must be a growing 
anxiety among interested sections of the community to direct 
political thought in a manner whereby the threat to their own 
positions may be minimised. Mr. Calder-Marshall looks at 
education, the Press, broadcasting, the arts, and draws attention 
to the ways in which in his view propaganda is introduced to 
maintain or promote confidence in the established order. 
Ofte he seems unduly suspicious, and almost invariably he 
simplifies matters of opinion to a contrast between black and 
white, denying merit to anything which is not exactly of the 
colour of his choice. It is for example ridiculous to assert that 
the object of popular education is simply ‘‘to provide an 
efficient subservient class” or to say that the technique of 
popular education depends upon a cynical ‘‘ repression and 
deformity ”’ of ‘‘ mental and physical power.”? And almost the 
whole of his case against the B.B.C. is similarly prejudged. But 
when he sticks to facts he is often entirely convincing. He has 
an unanswerable case when he describes the barely tolerable 
conditions in which thousands of the poor have to live and 
pictures the destruction of family life which results from a 
ruthless application of the Means Test. But even here, 
conclusive though this chapter is as destructive criticism, it would 
be more valuable than previous statements of the same case (it is 
indeed largely composed of quotations from other writers) 
only if it were supported by an attempt to provide a practical 
remedy. Mr. Calder-Marshall has not made the attempt, 
but one may deduce the basis of any suggestion he might have 
made from his reference to the ‘‘ perfect society ’’ which is 
“being realised in the U.S.S.R.” It would be pleasant to be 
able to believe that in the U.S.S.R. a “‘ perfect society,” 
from which we might borrow a cure for our own ills, was 
indeed being realised. But some of the things which we know 
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a 
of the U.S.S.R. seem to forbid us to give ourselves that Plea 
It is in any event an act of faith which Mr. Calder-Man 
requires of his readers, for he makes no attempt to justify 
description. ta 
The Changing Scene is a polemic, and is written in a din 
angry, pamphleteering style. Sometimes Mr. Caldet-Marsg 
sacrifices grammar to vigour, and in one Surprising senten 
writes of “‘ Galsworthy, the grand old man with a couple ¢ 
bastard grandchildren and a pile of debts.” He is not alway, 
accurate in his facts. In a lament over the English theatr 
he refers to Mr. Denis Johnston’s Storm Song, “ which tom 
knowledge has never been produced in England.” Sum 
Song, to my knowledge, has been performed at the Barn Theatre 
Shere, the A.D.C., Cambridge, and the Embassy Theatre 
Swiss Cottage; and I will not claim comprchensiveness fr 
my knowledge. 
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JEWELS IN THE MOON 


Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Collected and translated 
by Wolfram Eberhard. Translated from the German jy 
Desmond Parsons. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) ; 







THE publishers have put a note on the dust-cover of this book 
to say that it is “not suitable for children.” ‘Thoughtful of 
them : but are books, like films, to be marked as suitable for 
“adults ” or “ children of all ages”? Is it always going to 
be part of the business of English education to retard the 
process of growing up as much as possible ? Certainly there 
are one or two details in this book that might slightly upser, 
frighten, puzzle, or bore children, but the same may be said 
for the fairy tales or folk tales in the Bible or in the works of 
Shakespeare, to which many children have for generations 
had access. I cannot think that these Chinese tales woul 
hurt a modern child. Most likely they would leave a dumb 
child dumb and a knowing child a little more knowing. The 
average newspaper could provoke worse nocturnal fears, 
Benevolent aunts and uncles may however avoid a wigging 
from touchy parents by not giving the book to cotton-wool- 
swathed nephews and nieces. 

In an introduction Herr Eberhard tells us that he took the 
stories down as they were told him, nearly word for word, 
The point about them, in comparison with other collections, 
is that they are not selected for being pretty-pretty, but for 
being Chinese. Thus in one of the stories which according 
to Western ideas is the least delicate, and which squeamish 
persons might find rather revolting—namely, that called 
The Infectton—the unpleasantnesses have the quality of poetry, 
physical squalor is contrasted with moral beauty, there are 
elements of self-sacrifice and gratitude, there is a happy ending, 
and blunt realism is mingled with such a pretty conceit as “ het 
tears rolled down her cheeks like a broken string of pearls,” 
Life is seen magically, and at the same time seen, so to speak, 
whole : that is the special virtue of these stories. 

A sound moral tone prevails. Some hoary half-truths are 
discernible, as for instance that ‘“‘ Heaven does not desert 
upright men.” Gratitude is esteemed and kindness extolled 
—even to animals, in the best R.S.P.C.A. spirit. Stupidity, 
avarice, covetousness, impatience and intellectual vanity are 
deplored, and supernatural, not to say animistic, elements play 
a large part. What one expects from the Chinese, among other 
things, are charm, elegance, worldly wisdom. They are to be 
found here, amidst the usual stock-in-trade of the fairy-tale 
teller. A wicked rich man is apt to be turned into a monkey, 
an angler is on the best of terms with a ghost, pumpkins on being 
opened reveal treasure or exquisite children. There is 4 
Cinderella story. There is a Midas-Tantalus story of an ugly, 
envious -sild whose behaviour led him to the Palace of Bound- 
less Cold sn the moon, where everything was jewelled and some 
enchanting fairies were dancing to the accompaniment of 
heavenly music. There he is still, among those ‘* many trees 
and people ”’ you can dimly see in the moon on a clear night: 
he is engaged in the hopeless task of cutting down a golden 
cinnamon tree with a silver axe, being continually distracted 
by a silver-white cock that pecks him. There is an Aesop story 
that ends : 

“A donkey looks so big, one thinks that it must be very strong; 
and brays so loud that it must be very powerful. As long as it did 
not display its powers, the savage tiger did not dare to attack it and 
eat it up; but when it displayed them, its doom was sealed.” 
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ladies and Gentlemen, 


Six hundred years ago coal was mined in South West 
Durham, London’s first coal being transported by 
ny-back to the ports and thence by sea to London, 

hence the old term “ sea coal.” 

Right down to 1926, County Durham supplied this 
country and the world generally with coal, and for long 
years South West Durham during the nineteenth century 
enjoyed a steady level of prosperity. After 1926 nearly 
all the coal mines in the district closed down and have 
remained closed to this day; thousands of men as a 
result have been out of employment for as long as 
eleven years. 

OUR BEGINNING 

In 1897, Sybil, Lady Eden of Windlestone Hall, Co. 
Durham, and some of her friends subscribed for and 
established the Bishop Auckland Cottage Hospital—the 
Hospital continued to fulfil the requirernents of the 
district for some 30 years, the collieries regularly sub- 
scribing substantial sums annually for maintenance 
purposes. Subscriptions from these sources last year were 
only {60—exactly one-tenth of the annual revenue recetved 
by the Cottage Hospital from the local colltertes in more 
prosperous times. 

The foundation-stone of the Hospital was laid in 1898 
by the late Lord Grey and the Hospital opened in 1899 
by the late Lord Rosebery as a Diamond Jubilee Memorial 
to Queen Victoria. To-day the Hospital struggles 
desperately to carry on its work, but owing to reduced 
subscriptions and increased work due to “ the toll of the 
road,” the general equipment and facilities available fall 
far below the real requirements of modern hospital 
practice. 

EXTENSIONS NEEDED 

On July 27th, 1936, following the formation of a Rebuild- 
ing Committee a prominent member of which is Sybil, 
Lady Eden, an application for a grant was made to the 
Commissioner for the Special Areas for the purpose of 
rebuilding, extending and generally re-equipping the 
Hospital. In January of this year, after an investigation 
into the details of the application, the Commissioner 
offered a grant of 75°%, of the £20,000 Rebuilding 
Scheme costs, which means that the district is left with the 
responsibility of raising £5,000. Owing to the fact that 
South West Durham (of which Bishop Auckland is the 
“capital’’) is economically one of the worst of the 
Distressed Areas, it appears to be practically impossible 


All donations will be personally acknowledged. 














Ss. O. S. 


FROM 


SOUTH WEST DURHAM 


A REALLY DISTRESSED AREA 
ASKS FOR YOUR HELP 


10 THE READERS OF “ THE SPECTATOR” AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


to reach a figure from local contributions even approaching 


the £5,000 required. 
COSTLY ITEMS 

Amongst other things, included in the extension scheme, it is 
proposed to increase the number of beds from 16 to 34, to provide 
a modern, fully equipped Operating Theatre, a small Staff 
Hostel, a Children’s Section, an Emergency Out-Patients’ 
Department, an X-Ray Unit, a Motor Ambulance and four 
Pay Wards. 
The X-Ray Unit has already been installed. The Motor 
Ambulance was delivered in July—a Presentation and Dedication 
Service was held in the Market Place, Bishop Auckland, on 
Monday, July 26th, when Mr. C. Forbes Adams, C.S.I., 
Northern Commissioner for the Special Areas, made the pre- 
sentation. The service was carried out by representative 
Ministers of religion from the district with the approval of the 
Bishop of Durham. 
For many months the Rebuilding Committee, in addition to its 
work in connection with the planning of the rebuilt Hospital, 
has been concerning itself with the raising of the £5,000 balance, 
and so far the results have not been very encouraging, the total 
amount received up to date this year being £1,100. Innumerable 
sources of interest have been communicated with, including the 
County Lieutenants, the various Hospital Trusts, upwards of 
3,000 Companies and Firms, and many hundreds of possible 
sources of aid in South West Durham. In addition some 300 
collecting boxes have been distributed throughout the Hospital 
area, and the result after all these efforts seems to indicate that 
there is little or no hope of raising the remaining £4,000 in 
South West Durham. 

WE TURN TO YOU 
We therefore appeal to the readers of “ The Spectator” with an 
account of the work which a small committee is trying to carry out 
for a desperately poor area, and in the belief that many residents 
in more prosperous areas will wish to associate themselves with an 
attempt on our part to provide the men, women, and particularly 
the children of South West Durham with up-to-date Hospital 
facilities ; we confidently believe that we will not appeal in vain. 
Despite the increased prosperity of the country over the last two 
or three years, trade improvement continues to avoid our district, 
owing mainly to the fact that we are a “ one-industry area ” and 
that industry virtually finished due to the flooded or worked out 
nature of the closed pits. There is a population of over 120,000 
in the area, which calls for adequate Hospital facilities ; the 
Hospital in the past has done wonderful work and continues to 
struggle on even to-day, but with greatly reduced services and 
with limited facilities. This state of affairs throws an added 
burden on to the already overburdened Hospitals such as the 
Royal Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the hospitals 
of Sunderland and of Durham. The Commissioner for the 
Special Areas, by his action, has acknowledged in a practical 
manner the vital need for increased and improved Hospital 
facilities in South West Durham—for a re-equipped Cottage 
Hospital in Bishop Auckland catering for all the physical troubles 
of the people of the district—here, may we humbly suggest, is 
the opportunity for the sympathetic and understanding readers 
of ‘“‘ The Spectator ” to help forward a real and vital social service. 


May we appeal for the practical support of all readers of “‘ The Spectator” and request them to send their donations to: 
SYBIL, LADY EDEN, President of the Bishop Auckland Cottage Hospital, 
9 DURHAM STREET, BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM 
In grateful anticipation we subscribe ourselves, 
Your obedient servant, 
ERNEST H. TAYLOR 


Chairman 
The Bishop Auckland Cottage Hospital Rebuilding Committee 
: Total Rebuilding Costs - - - = < A 3 7 ‘ i a , : ‘ - Sanpao 
: Grant from the Commissioner for Special Areas - - - - - - “ _ : _ - £15,000 
i To raise ourselves” - . - - - - - - - = 5 . . " . £5,000 
: Total raised to date - - - - - - - - - - * : : - : = £1,100 
' Total yet to raise - - - . - - - - - - - a _ ss = - £3,900 


ol - 9°29: 
sent with each receipt. 
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Who could help reading a story that begins : ‘‘ There are many 
people in Ching Ting that own brownies” ? Who could help 
being intrigued by the bell from the K’ai-Yuan temple that 
was both amorous and aetobatic and was so sensitive about 
illegitimacy ? Certainly no surrealist. Chang, who always 
wanted “ the wife of another ” (in this case the lucky purchaser 
of one of those pigs that warm the ocean), got what was coming 
to him, but the witch’s daughter might have been let off more 
lightly. 

On the whole my favourite is The Vainglorious Poets. Their 
names were Chia and Yi, and they “‘ wandered along arm in 
arm, alternately praising each other’s genius, and boasting of 
their own’; they wept to think that they might die young, 
and wept so loudly that a manure-carrier heard them. He 
happened to be a better poet himself than either of them, and 
even he, for his conceitedness, had been condemned to carry 
manure-buckets for three years. “If you go and match 
yourselves with the immortal poet,”’ he told them, “‘ it is quite 
possible that he will force you to eat dung.”’ Clearly the book 


is suitable for adults of all ages. WILLIAM PLOMER. 


NO NEWS 
By Ella K. Maillart. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Many readers of News from Tartary found themselves intrigued 
to desperation by the cunningly hidden figure of Peter Fleming’s 
companion. The author simply would not tell us anything 
about that dauntless lady. Now she has come out and revealed 
herself in her own description of the journey, but she does not 
hesitate to tell us a great deal about her companion. We hear 
about his predilection for his pipe, The Times, patience games and 
the 4th of June; we are offered many specimens of his queer 
sleepy wit. And we are given a self-portrait, at the same time 
vivid and puzzling, of the efficient Maillart. Yes, we live, 
with these two, days of hardship and precarious hope. We 
know a great deal, at the end of it, about them and their caravan 
economies : how Miss Maillart plucked and cooked a goose, 
how Peter Fleming got a bad eye, of the parasites which 


Forbidden Journey. 


Translated by Thomas 
McGreevy. 





*— recommend this book to 
all those 
security 
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country 


who have 
of their 


at heart.” LORD SEMPILL 


AIR DEFENCE 


and the 
CIVIL POPULATION 


By H. Montgomery Hyde 
and G. R. Falkiner Nuttall 


“This is the first comprehensive survey of 
the subject to appear in English and it 
is worthy of close study by Government 
officials as well as by members of the 
public.” THE TIMES 


‘“‘The authors have written a book that 
is intended to shake our invincible 
ignorance.” THE SCOTSMAN 
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bothered the authoress, and of the diseases Which af: 
the beasts of burden; also the names bestowed on the ho 
But of China, Tibet, Turkestan, we learn nothing, or ta 
nothing more than any ghost from the grave could have nite 


They went (it sounds incredible) from Peking to Kas 
and from that place they crossed the Hindu Kush to Gil, 
and remained together until Delhi. Then the expediti 
over. They had achieved something which was almost j 
possible. Where Sir Aurel Stein had met frustration « ; 
irresistibly jobbed their way through. But (the reader oan 
help exclaiming) what on earth did they do it for? Just fe 
alark? Miss Maillart assures us that she is not a larky Person, 
To boast about afterwards ? In the last sentences of her book 
Miss Maillart implies that her immense sense of “ the Magnif. 
cent scheme of things that we call the world ’’ makes her Aesiroys 
of seeing the human kind in all its variety of races and Culture, 
Unfortunately her book gives no warrant for belief in this fine 
purpose which she ascribes. 

She quotes from Baudelaire : 









ON Way 


















** Mais les vrais voyageurs sont ceux-la qui partent 
Pour partir——” 











And in the same paragraph she suggests of herself: “ Perhaps 
I created difficulties for the pleasure of surmounting them?” 
This and the quotation sound nearer the truth. Certainly 
there is little in her book to amuse the humanist: vicarioy 
masochism is about the best part of its entertainment, An 
hypothesis crops up. Is it possible that there 7s nothing jy 
Central Asia? That our common supposal to the contrary js 
but a case of unknown things appearing magnificent ? Ye 
surely that in itself would be an astonishing discovery ang 
worthy, to say the least, of observation. The dreadful truth js 
that there is the very minimum possible of observation in this 
book. We might as well have had a record by himself of how 
blind Gloucester smelt his way to Dover. As a weak justifica. 
tion of the ordeal, we are given a chapter on the past and present 
political state of Sinkiang, but the overwhelming bulk of the 
book is taken up with the dreary details of travel, and tha 
dullest of all subjects, discomfort. It has been observed that 
memory is a great artist. In the final picture of a notable 
experience, in the memory, discomfort, that hateful distractor 
of the mind from the essentials, is nearly eliminated. Would 
that Miss Maillart had taken to heart the lesson of the master! 

Yet not so much in the fact of this odd heavy account of the 
rarest of journeys is there a disquieting symptom of the time, 
as in its immense success. What is it that ‘‘ appeals ”’ so much 
to the delighted public in this book? Surely this blind 
“roughing it’’ is the romantic impulse in its last violent 
dotage and decay ; and what else is this self-centred experience 
in lands about which even the least imaginative person mus 
feel occasional curiosity but a festering and misgrowth of 
stupendous energies ? A reduction to absurdity of the claim 
of the individual ? 













































































Reading this book recalls in a strange yet logical manner the 
awful history of Rimbaud. This purposeless_ self-exile and 
suffering for its own dull sake seems to indicate—as much a 
the terrible brilliance of Rimbaud’s tragic life—the broken 
confidence of Europe. And the indiscriminate admiration 
of the feat—is not this, no matter how indirectly, indulgence 
of the pleasures of pessimism ? 
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EPHEMERIDES 


A Century Between. 





By Robert Henrey. (Heinemann. 15s: 





On April 29th, 1839, Hannah the pretty and determined daughter 
of Nathan Mayer Rothschild, founder of the English branch 
of the great banking family, defied her parents and married 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry Fitzroy, the younget 
brother of Lord Southampton. Mr. and Mrs. Fitzroy had 
two children—‘“ little Acthur,”? who was early ‘* taught how 
to ride, so that in later years he would have the seat of a bor 
horseman,” but who unfortunately fell off his horse befor 
he had time to become a born rider and died, a cripple, i 
childhood ; and Blanche, who later married Sir Coutts Lindsay; 
founder of the Grosvenor Gallery. Blanche’s marriage s00i 
ended in separation and Blanche herself appears to have gont 
off her head for a time as a result of falling downstairs, bul 
not before she had given birth to two daughters. The eldet 
of them, Euphemia (Effie) Lindsay, became a deaconess and 
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in due course married the vicar of Brentford, the Rev. T. S. 
Henrey. Between them, they produced Mr. Robert Henrey, 
the family historian, who, after being educated at Eton and 
Magdalen, turned free-lance journalist. 

This, briefly, is the history of the family which Mr. Henrey 
has attempted to record. It is a simple story of people who, 
but for their rank and easy circumstances, would never have 
found their way into a 300 page biography. As it is, Mr. 
Henrey has written them up at far too great a length ,and 
bolstered them up with the kind of padding that is only 
justifiable in a book “ printed for private circulation ” among 
friends and relations. It is natural that anything, however 
trivial or fatuous, that happened to the Fitzroys, Lindsays 
and Henreys should excite his admiration and devotion, but it is 
odd that anyone who has had some experience as a journalist 
should have so little idea of how to select his material or of 
howtouseit. Paradoxical as it may seem, he would have written 
a more interesting book if most of the family papers to which 
he has had access had never been preserved; if, in other 
words, he had been unable to use the trivial letters, tedious 
and scrappy diaries, and embarrassing verses of three generations 
of well-meaning, domesticated but by no means intelligent 
children and grown-ups. 


Their mode of life in the upper rank of Victorian society , 
hardly needs to be recalled, so familiar has it been made in | 


recent years by volumes of reminiscences in the vein of Lady 
Addle Remembers. ‘‘ It was a June day in 1859. The weather 
was hot and Londoners sought the shade of the trees in Hyde 
Park.” ‘* As usual after a major war, thinking men looked 
into the future.”” The background thus neatly sketched in, 
the scene is set for children’s parties in Upper Grosvenor 
Street; recollections of governesses, summer holidays in 
France and Germany, dinner-parties, court balls, Scotch 
baronial hospitality, and the casual coming and going of the 
moderately great and good. 

Blanche Lindsay (the lady with the violin in Watts’s dull 
painting in the Tate) was, by marriage, much the most pro- 
minent and therefore relatively the most interesting member 
of the family. Sir Coutts was a man of substance, an artist 








KNAPTON WEATHERCOCK 


So high it strutted in the sun, 
A man could see it plain, 

From five miles off, a golden bird 
Upon a glittering vane. 


No common fowl ; you'd swear it was 
An eagle come to roost, 

That once had clapped heraldic wings 
On front of Caesar’s host. 


And who that had not seen it flee 
Headlong before a gale, 

Or veer when little puffs of wind 
Put salt upon its tail, 


Would ever dream such warlike boast 
So vain a thing could be ? 

And golden crest and spurs but stand 
For arch inconstancy ? 


O lovely traitor, where’s the man 
That does not long with you 

To ride the heavens like a king 
And changing, still be true. 


—a poem from EQUINOX, the new 
book of verse by Robin Wilson, 
author of The Holy Wells of Orris. 
Ready now. Nelson. 2/6 net. 
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(had he not painted the frescoes at Dorchester 
a patron of artists ; moreover, he was twent 
so that her social position was assured from her weddin 

Browning, Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone entertained er cay, 
their talk; Les Fauves, led by Watts and Holman st 


House ?) 
Y years her seniog 
’ 


discussed painting with her; once she tried to acca 
Joachim on the piano. And there were the great dan 


Sir Frederick Leighton’s studio, flowering shrubs half-hidi 
pictures destined for the Royal Academy, when Alma Tad 
held forth and “‘ black-bearded De Soria, from w = 


. . hose ligui 
voice ‘Bonjour Suzon’ would be demanded,” thelled 
hearts. 


It is a remote world, half a century between, and Mr. Hentey’ 
imagination is not strong enough to reanimate it in his pr 
Even the sketch of the first thirty-six years of his own life, 
which forms the epilogue of his story, is as superficial as the 
rest of his chronicle. There is no harm in it and it will] doubtless 
appeal to older readers who have time and _ inclination for 
family gossip of the past. But it would be a mistake to regard 
it seriously, whether as history, biography or literature, 


JouHN Haywarp, 


ROBERT BROWNING 


A Browning Handbook. By W. C. De Vane. 


aa: a 
12s. 6d.) (John Muraay, 


THIs is a very thorough and comprehensive manual. Mr. 
De Vane is like ‘‘ every scribe ” in the Gospel ; he has a large 
storehouse, and brings out of it, in great profusion, things new 
and old. Beginning with a short but sufficient Life of the 
poet, he takes us through the works in the only proper order~ 
that in which they were written—and thus gives us what one 
may call a Prelude, or a guide to the Growth of a Poet’s Mind, 
As I have read the book, I have constantly found myself wishing 
it had been written in the days when, in ignorance but enthusi- 
asm, I indomitably pored over Browning, and had often sadly 
to leave. many difficulties unsolved. Later, Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr gave some help; but Mr. De Vane, collecting in one 
volume what, so far as I know, was before scattered in divers 
books and sundry magazines, is to Mrs. Orr what a Baedeker 
is to a shilling guide. 


Not that he assumes the part of acommentator. His sections 
are ‘‘ introduction”; for detailed annotation one must seek 
elsewhere, and the “‘cruces”’ of Sordello he leaves to the special 
scholiast. But he does what is all-important for the Browning- 
student; he puts one in the due preliminary attitude for 
comprehension, and gives us a series of ‘‘ Pisgah-sights.” 
Thus, to take one example, he makes the most crabbed and 
perverse of all the poems, ‘‘Pacchiarotto,” intelligible by 
showing that it is nothing but a thoroughly Browningesque 
attack on Alfred Austin, who ‘‘ had been flea-biting Browning 
in every rag of a newspaper he could hop into.” Criticism, for 
the most part, is avoided also; though Mr. De Vane righily 
says that after the ‘‘ Ring and the Book ” little was written that 
added to the poet’s reputation. The fact is that he usually 
wrote too mucha—he lacked the art to stop. Those two fine 
ballads, ‘‘ Hérvé Riel ” and ‘‘ Clive,’’ would both be improved 
if they were shortened by a third. 


If a fault can be found with Mr. De Vane, it is that perhaps 
he, too, gives us occasionally more than he need. No one who 
will read Browning at all requires to be told the general plot of 
the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” and the student of ‘‘ Numpholeptos” 
knows already what a nymph is. On page 352 we are told 
what we had read before on page 31. There are also a few, 
a very few, errors which may be corrected in a second edition. 
Bryan Waller Proctor should be Procter, Risorgiomento Risor- 
gimento, Ecelini Eccelini, transposition appears to be written 
for transmutation, and (p. 309) Browning’s improvement of 
his wife’s unfortunate phrase about Euripides is given a8 
“‘ touchings,”’ whereas, I think, it ought to be touches. The 
Athenian losses at Marathon, which were 192, are (p. 401) set 
down as 182. These slips, and others which might be 
noticed, are trifling; that I mark them at all simply indicates 
the value I put on the book as a whole. If Mr. De Vane 
succeeds in recalling the public to the due appreciation of the 
man whom Lowell truly called “‘ by far the richest spirit of his 
time,” he will have conferred a benefit on the world, and will, 
I hope, have satisfied himself. 

E, E. KELLETT. 
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“Dear Sit, gm 


My fiancé has almost every merit ae s) 
y ® : 
If i. 










t gil can 


look for, but, alas! kis chin is 
worse thant @ nutrieg- meee 


grater. Well, I mean it 





r 


Cat you suggest any 


looks /ike a nutmeg- 
graler but feels worse. 
remedy, skort of breaking our engagement ? 


Yours, 





Constant Reader.’’ 


Certainly We Can, 


It is obvious that the gentleman needs something far more 
eficient than ordinary shaving soap. Ask him to write to 
Parke-Davis for a full week’s free trial tube of their Shaving 
It was made for smoothing down such obstacles 
used to swear at 
Shaving Cream 

And there’s a 


Cream. 
in the path of true Love. 


swear by 


Men who 


their razors now Parke-Davis 


It does them 
soothing antiseptic in it that’s quite delightful. Of 
men needn’t wait to send for their free supply. 


much more good, 


instead. 


special 
course, 
There’s sure to be a Chemist somewhere 


near who’s equally sure to stock the BIG 
eighteenpenny tube .. . best investment 
for quick, comfortable and close shaving. 
But anybody’s welcome to the sample first 
—just to prove it. 

Send for a 7-day free trial tube to Box 
113/55, Euthymol, 50 Beak Street, 
London, W.1. 














The early life of John. 















OHN is one of many happy 
J boys being maintained and\, 
trained by us, and will be ' 
taught, under expert tuition, 
a definite trade, in which later 
we will find him a good 
position, then we do our best 
to keep in constant fouch 
with him. 


Inthe Training Ship *‘ Arethusa’ 
poor boys of good character 
are trained for a life at sea 4 a 
in either the Royal Navy or Merchant Navy. 


The girls in the Homes are trained for a domestic life. 


THIS GREAT WORK OF CARING FOR 1,100 POOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS REQUIRES YOUR CONSTANT 
HELP, PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


AND 


‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.6. 
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“Ie has pleased me to observe how the use of Barneys 
Punchbowle is spreading in this Province, some smokers 
having turned over after years of search.” 

By the way, in this small station near the Frontier there are 
five pipe-smokers—three smoke Punchbowle, the other two are 
pig-headed and § I pities them.” 





This amusing, and significant, comment comes from a 
Barneys smoker stationed on the Chinese frontier, some 7oo 
miles or so up in Burma. No wonder Barneys has the 
biggest sale in the World, in its class, when shree out of five 
on one station smoke Barneys. 


Quite unknown to this smoker, a Government Official, also a 
Barneys smoker and an old and esteemed customer of ours, 
wrote telling us how he had passed through that same remote 
station. When 4e arrived there only ove man was not smoking 
Barneys ... and, he writes, “I think we converted him!” 


There is something about Barneys which makes the Barneys 
smoker an enthusiastic Barneys salesman ... and that some- 
thing is goodness... Try Barneys next time ; it may bring a 
deeper realisation of pipe-joy to you. 


Barneys (medium), Patsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle (fu//), iz ‘EverFresh’ Tins, 1/2d. oz 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “ READY-FILLS ”—(in handy Cases of 12) 
OLD CASTLE NAVY CU1l 1I/- 
BARNEYS Empire - - 10}d. 
also RUBICON MIXTURE 

in cases of 8 fur 6d. 


BARNEYS IDEAL 

(3 strengths) 1/2 
CUT GOLDEN BAR ~- «+ Ij- 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1/- | 





(235) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 





















(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus. 


Harvest Comedy. By Frank Swinnerton. 
The Third Hour. By Geoffrey Household. 
8s. 6d.) ' 
You’re In the Racket Too. By James Curtis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Cleopatra’s Nose. By T. B. Marle. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. SWINNERTON’S title is misleading; his new long novel 
is not concerned with agriculture, Harvest being the name of 
its chief character. As is so common with English novelists, 
Mr. Swinnerton has identified himself with his hero in a way 
which. makes his dealings with him a little too tender : 


Not until you speak to him, or he speaks to you, is it apparent 
that perhaps, after all, he may be a little remarkable. Any such 
suggestion would make him laugh. ‘Good heavens, no!” he would 
deprecatingly murmur. I’m the most ordinary man in the world.” 
What an old-fashioned thing to say in such self-important times as 
ours. 


The self-consciousness of this passage, which occurs in 
the introductory chapter of Harvest Comedy, gives a hint of 
the tone of the whole book, which is cosy, leisurely, deliberately 
Victorian. The elaborate plot has the air of having been 
carefully, perhaps even diagramatically, constructed; the 
numerous characters and their background are filled in with 
loving care and considerable though intermittent skill. There 
is no sense of unifying passion, of imaginative intensity carrying 
the story along. Certain of the characters—notably Dick Firth— 
do not come off at all; Dick has the tag of potential villainy 
attached to him at the start, and he remains throughout a 
two-dimensional figure of shifty charm and insincerity, in a 
story which is by way of being rounded and full of humanity. 
It is also curious in a novel largely dependent for its effect 
on accumulated detail, to come on inaccuracies such as a 
meeting of constitutional Women Suffragists, addressed by 
Mrs. Fawcett and decorated with the once notorious colours 
of the Militants. But such flaws, both major and minor, do 
not prevent Harvest Comedy being agreeable reading for those 
(mostly elderly) novel-readers who do not consider anything 
leisurely long-winded. 

The story traces the lives of three men, natives of the same 
small town, acquainted from childhood, and inextricably 
connected by destiny, but without any real liking or sympathy 
between them. Bobby Whistler is the son of a grocer and 
becomes one himself, under the yoke of a terror of a mother 
with a mania for power which even leads her to murder. Dick 
Firth, son of the organist, becomes the associate of shady 
financiers and a politician (his avocations are more vaguely 
sketched than the others’); and Harvest, son of a very poor 
widow, fits into a snug journalistic niche in his native town, 
from which an unhappy love uproots him. One of the 
important threads connecting Harvest and Firth is the girl 
Minna; and a Frenchwoman, Julie, is a thread connecting 
Harvest with Whistler. Both women are fully and well done. 
It is inspiration which is wanting.; the whole book is slightly 
factitious, as though it had been written for a competition, 
on the understanding that high marks would be given for the 
complicated interweaving of diverse natures over a long period 
of time. 

Leisureliness is also Mr. Household’s note, and The Third 
Hour has this in common with Harvest Comedy, that it shows 
fate linking together men in quite different walks of life. Its 
opening is extremely good. Manuel Vargas, son of a Spanish 
fruit exporter, who has worked as his father’s agent in Europe, 
finds himself through a complex series of events fighting with 
the communist troops in a Mexican revolution. He is a 
highly intelligent and enterprising man in the early thirties. 
One of the revolutionary activities consists in blowing up 
trains and the opening pages describe such an incident, just 
about the time when Manuel realises that his lack of political 
convictions makes his position insincere and so insupportable : 
*“He would work with men; he would lead and obey and 
starve, but he would never accept a second-hand opinion or 
a second-hand thought. He would go his own way and leave 
his destiny to chance.”? He is, in fact, a born adventurer, 
but one having nobility. 

Fate comes to his help; he discovers from the papers of 
one of the dead officers on the dynamited train that the train 
carries 3,000,000 pesos in gold; he gains possession of it and 
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hides it in the desert. In the next few years he makes 
unsuccessful attempts to regain the district—he is waned 
the theft—and there temporarily, we leave him. The = 
three parts of the book introduce us to two more of the ta 
whose paths are, unknown to them, converging. Whitehea 
is a clerk in a toy-making firm which employs Toby Mann; 
as world traveller. Ottery, an accountant, and Bendrihem 
a Jewish business man, are friends of Toby’s. Toby’s Picar d 
life and loves are related in detail. By chance he meets Manvel 
now a waiter in Valparaiso ; they are immediately sympathetic 
There are conversations about politics and the destiny of man 
in which the need for a new class of “ nobles ”’ is adumbrated 
By nobles is understood a class “out of politics and out g 
commerce ”—men of goodwill with a code of manners and 
ethics, with international, not national, feelings, free of thy 
dominion of wealth. In Toby’s view, a headquarters woul 
be necessary, a sort of monastery but without asceticism; ang 
when Manuel confides in him the story of the still-hidden gold 
he undertakes to obtain it, with the idea of endowing the 
monastery. He enlists the help of Irma, an early love refound, 
now a hysterical Hitlerite, and of Ottery and Bendrihem—l 
potential nobles. Manuel converts a Spanish working-man tp 
the scheme. The book ends with the reunion of all thes 
(and some I have not mentioned) in England, and the drafting 
of a constitution and rules for the Order of the Third Hour, 

Now as a direct narrator of events, and as a portrayer of 
persons in action, I found Mr. Household excellent. He can 
render scenes of war, business interviews, escapes and adven. 
tures admirably ; moreover Manuel’s personality, his aristo. 
cratic quality, sense of proportion and independence are finely 
conveyed through speech and action in a way which marks the 
author out as a born and practised (perhaps under another 
name ?) novelist. But the theory of the nobles and their 
monastery I could not take seriously; it seemed a glorious, 
half-baked, schoolgirl’s dream, and cast a devaluing light 
upon Toby, its begetter. It is impossible to believe in Manuel, 
whose feet were so firmly set on earth, or the mature Bendrihem, 
lending themselves even to the initial stages of such a scheme, 
far less their flinging themselves whole-heartedly into it. Thus 
the book goes soft on us half-way through. Mr. Household 
writes of Toby, when involved in a brawl: ‘‘ He . . . concen- 
trated his thoughts so that his imagination . . . might play 
over the human situation rather than enjoy itself in fantasy.” 
Here is briefly but brilliantly stated one of the major problems 
confronting the artist. The first half of The Third Hour is 
the result of imagination playing on human situations; the 
second illustrates a decline into the self-indulgence of fantasy, 

Mr. James Curtis is not a leisurely writer ; he belongs to the 
tough, brief school of fiction. His hero is a burglar; and the 
burglary on which the story hinges is so well-described as to 
be very exciting. The fault of You’re In the Racket Too is that 
it simplifies too much. All relationships even bordering on 
friendship are suppressed ; you would think that sheer liking 
was unknown in the underworld—that Snowey only experienced 
fear, lust and the desire to make use of people. The craze 
for brevity also causes Mr. Curtis to eschew all’ description of 
persons, so that one has no notion what anyone looks like. 
Instead of overdoing the thieves’ slang, which soon palls, he 
might enrich his themes with a few hints that even criminals 
have cronies as well as colleagues,and a few more to enable us 
to visualise his chief characters. He should also avoid as far 
as possible the portrayal of the well-to-do and those not avowedly 
in any racket. The Krebs family here, father, mother, daughter, 
are conventional comic-strip figures, and their conversations 
grotesquely unreal. But the story is carried along by Snowey 
and his “ buyer” or fence, Len, and is nearly as good as the 
American examples of its kind. 

Cleopatra’s Nose is based on an amusing idea. George, 4 
young Englishman of so ordinary and harmless a face that he 
can never get off with a girl, is changed by a car-smash into 2 
Don Juan with a fascinatingly twisted lip. Unfortunately, his 
subsequent amorous successes do not make such lively reading 
as did his dull days. One can’t help thinking what Paul 
Morand would have made of them. The Hungarian back: 
ground is agreeably sketched. 
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HUTCHINSON 


The vital and fascinating story of a _mill-hand’s phenomenal rise_to be one of the 
 ecailkellnkal Last! Bihan 





greatest figures in the government of his country 


The Rt Hon. J R. 


C L y N HK D.C.L. 


MEMOIRS 


The two volumes, of which this is the first, are an indispensable authority on the 
origin and rise to power of the Labour movement in Great Britain, written by one 

















of the few leaders who has ‘ stuck to his guns.’ With 19 illustrations 12/6 








The EVOLUTION of the TANK 
by Rear Admiral Sir MURRAY SUETER, 
CBE, MP. 


by W. 


In this sensational and h 
ind exciting experiences 








i he romance of yachting history 





RACING ix: 


by Lieut-Comdr. P. K. KEMP 


with accuracy and detail. With 31 beautiful illustrations in photogravu 








AMBUSH 


E WYNN 
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ighly critical book of his stra 


in German East Africa, he d 
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wge 
Taws 


There is no doubt that this informative and personal | an astonishing picture of this small, but highly important, 
volume will fill the long-felt gap that now exists in | campaign that has not received the recognition it deserves. 
Tank literature. With 61 illustrations 12/6 | With i8 illustrations i8/- 


AMERICA’s CUP 


Fortunes have beer, spent in challenging for, and defending it. The history of the contests is vividly 
told from the commencement, and the varying fortune with which the challengers met is recounted 
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The September issue comprises: | Cl 
ARTICLES. eee 
Professor DAVID MITRANY (Oxford-Princeton) : 
Tue U.S.A, Neutrarity Act or May Ist, 1937. 
H. E. Professor OESTEN UNDEN (Uppsala): Le Dirre- 
REND D’'ALEXANDRETTE ENTRE LA FRANCE ET LA TURQUIE. 
Professor ALFRED von VERDROSS (Vienna): 
MINDERHEITFNRECHT UND VOLKSGRUPPENRECHT. 
DONALD COWIE (London): A New Move Towarps 
CoLtecTIvVE SECURITY IN THE PACciFIc. 
REPORTS ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
Principles of International Relations. 
By “PERSPECTUS,” Geneva. 
The Sino-Japanese Conflict in North China and Shanghai. 
HERBERT ROSINSKI, Dr.Phil. 
The Tenth International Studies Conference on “ Peaceful 


Change. By W. HORSFALL CARTER, M.A. 


The First International Conference of the New Commonwealth 
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Moisture- 
proof wrap- 
ping ensures 
Player's No. 3 
being always 
in good con- 
dition. 
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Single Copies 2s. Annual Subscription 7s. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD., 
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10 DOWNING STREET — for many years 
residence of the Prime Ministers of England 
off Whitehall! 
Robert Pee! and others. 

Note also, in this connection, 
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Ig the trend of stock market prices remains, like the face of 
Katisha, plain and unattractive, Throgmorton Street can at 
least boast an undertone which, like Katisha’s left shoulder- 
blade, may be described as a “‘ miracle of loveliness.” 


The tone is certainly there but unless some confidence- 
inspiring development takes place to cause a general loosening 
of purse-strings it is clear enough that the Stock Exchange is 
going to remain a rather dull place, displaying many excellent 
wares at reasonable prices but with nobody prepared to pluck 
up courage and buy. Recent industrial news has been con- 
sistently good. Steel production, railway traffics, employment, 
retail sales are all increasing and even allowing for the incidence 
of rising costs of raw materials there is a wide field of promise 
open to the speculative investor. 


I see nothing in the political situation, however, to encourage 
optimism just yet, and until the Mediterranean clouds lift and 
the East wind loses some of its bite I do not expect any sustained 
rally in market quotations. As things stand, the holders of 
securities, in London at least, are facing a period of test with a 
calm which, one might have hoped, would have inspired Wall 
Street to steel its nerves and do likewise. But American 
investors, it seems, have not yet acquired the new technique 
of ignoring crises and hanging on. Let us hope that the Wall 
Street market will not slide far enough to open up fresh wounds 
among the speculative fraternity on this side. 


x x * x 
THE FIRMNESS OF GILT-EDGED 


There is an old saying on the Stock Exchange: In critical 
times, watch gilt-edged. The theory is that the approach 
of any really serious shock to confidence is invariably heralded 
by a break in the gilt-edged market, presumably because 
this is the market par excellence which is subject to the influence 
of well-informed buying and selling. Up to a point this is 
sound reasoning, but I doubt whether it is as trustworthy as 
it was. The behaviour of gilt-edged is affected nowadays 
by so many currents of buying and selling and the psychology 
of the average investor has changed so strikingly in recent 
years that it seems to me to be possible for major developments 
to take place without producing more than the merest tremor 
of the gilt-edged needle. 


The huge funds at the disposal of various Government 
departments, the large proportion of banking resources now 
employed in gilt-edged, the attractiveness of British Govern- 
ment securities as a refuge for roving balances from abroad 
are all new influences making for comparative stability even in 
troubled times. Reinforcing them is the amazing stolidity 
of the home investor who has now grown so accustomed to 
daily ‘‘ incidents ” and shocks that he refuses to be panicked 
into selling gilt-edged and accepting the insignificant return 
offered on a deposit with the bank. It may still be true that 
events culminating in a major international conflict would cast 
their shadows on gilt-edged prices, on which assumption one 
may be thankful that War Loan preserves a firm front with its 


head still over par. 
* * * * 


INDUSTRIAL DEBENTURE YIELDS 

While speculative demand on the Stock Exchange is practically 
non-existent, a modest inquiry for fixed-interest securities from 
investors seeking income with safety of capital is helping to 
keep the machinery of the markets turning. In fact, one or two 
firms of dealers have recently done a larger business in industrial 
debentures and preferences than in ordinary shares. Here isa 
group of debentures which should meet the needs of those 
looking for rather more than can be obtained from gilt-edged 
stocks, but who are not prepared to move outside the field of 
safety-first investments :— 

No. of Times 


Interest Current Yield. 
Covered. Price. % 
British Cotton Wool Dyers 4 p.c. 
£100 Debenture er as 41 95 £4 4 3 
Paton & Baldwin’s 4 p.c. .. ac. ae 102 318 6 
Stewarts & Lloyds 4 p.c. .. di 10 103} 3:17. 6 
L.M.S. 4/p.c. ws - 3 Iorj 319 0 


An investment spread evenly over these four stocks would 
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yield roughly 4 per cent., a satisfactory return Measured ; 
relation to the strong security of both capital and income a 

Earnings prospects of all four companies are Promising 
the two last-named at least should show a marked impeorete 
this year over 1936, thereby strengthening the cover behing 
the interest. 








* * *« «x 





GROCERY GROUP PROSPECTS 


My correspondence steadily bears witness to the state of 
nervous unsettlement now prevalent among holders of shates 
in the provisions group of companies. Recent reports have 
demonstrated the dismaying effect on earnings of the Teduction 
in profit-margins, and it is many months ago since | indicat 
the general unattractiveness of grocery stores shares in the jj 
of the cut-throat competition in the trade. Falls such as have 
taken place in International Tea shares, now I6s., against 2, 
only a few months ago, and in Home and Colonia! Shares, now 
4s. 6d. against 10s. last year, have adjusted the position on the 
Stock Exchange, and at these levels I do not advise holders 
to sell. 


















In recent weeks, according to reports in the trade, the big 
groups have enjoyed a modest improvement in trading, ang 
although competition is still keen the margin of profit per uni 
sold has increased. Both the International Tea Stores and th 
Unilever groups of retail stores have the benefit of alert manag. 
ment. Unless I am badly misinformed, they are now tackling 
their immensely difficult problems with some success, 

The yields on International Tea and Home and Colonial 
shares are not large in relation to current rates of dividend by 
a gradual raising of dividends should be practicable over th 
next two years. 



















* x x x 






Venturers’ Corner 


With Japan out of the buying side of the market it was perhaps 
too much to expect wool prices at the latest Sydney sales to 
hold all the extensive ground gained in the past three years, 
but the quotations look good enough to ensure very prosperous 
times for Australia. I see that D. and W. Murray preference 
shares, recommended in these notes at 10s. a few months ago, 
are now worth over 13s. in their new sub-divided form following 
the capital reconstruction. Both the preferences, which offer 
a good yield, and the new §s. ordinaries, at 3s., should still be 
held. Another company engaged in the same kind of merchant: 
ing business in Australia which should now be nearing the 
reorganisation stage is Paterson, Laing and Bruce. There isa 
small debit balance of £57,744 to wipe out and some writing 
down of assets will be required to adjust matters to the depre- 
ciated rate of exchange, but there is £250,000 of ordinary capital 
available for this purpose. 














The interesting securities from a speculative standpoint are 
the £1 First Preferences, at 15s., and the £1 second preferences, 
at 9s. 6d., both in arrears for dividends since July, 1930. I do 
not suggest that it will be practicable to pay off these arrears in 
hard cash, but I shall be surprised if earnings have not already 
recovered to a level which justifies a higher price for both the 
preference issues. The next accounts, covering the year ended 
July 31st, 1937, are due in October. They should disclose a 
strong recovery in earnings sufficient to enable the board to 
bring forward a capital reorganisation scheme. 














To cover the full dividends on the two classes of preference 
shares net earnings would have to reach some £35,000. In 
pre-slump days earnings ran at a much higher level than this 
but the company did not then suffer the handicap of the 
heavily-depreciated exchange rate. My own view is that first 
preference dividends should be covered in future, that some 
scaling down of the second preference may be necessary 0 
desirable, and that arrears will be satisfied by a generous 
transfer from the ordinary shareholders, CUSTOS. 










{Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particulat 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corte 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
énitials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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Their only 
contribution 


“Your grant is making possible the sus- 
taining of work at Kelvington and Lintlaw 
and northward, where a great number of 
families have moved in from the divcese of 
Qu’Appelle. This cannot be other than a 
mission point for some years, because these 
people have come in from the drought area 
with only their zeal and earnestness as their 
contribution, but we are thankful that they 


have that.” 


Extract from.a letter from 
| The Bishop of Saskatoon. 


|| The need for considerably increased grants in aid 

i from the C.C.C.S. is very urgent. In Western 
Canada’s drought area there is much anxiety re- 
garding the wheat harvest—and much distress. 


| 
Remembering the great needs of our own kith and 
kin overseas, kindly send a generous contribution to 
| the Secretary, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





CHURCH SOcCIETtTYW 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 























SIR KINGSLEY WOOD 





| : 
OC Ministey- of Heat, 
’ Ags, | 





** Every possible means,” demands sufficient funds 


to provide the most up-to-date methods of treat- 
ment and to enable research work to be carried 


on unceasingly. 


Then, and only then, can we of The Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning battle 
against cancer, which takes toll of 60,000 lives 
every year . . . this scourge which may at any 
moment strike at you or yours. £150,000 is 
urgently needed. Will you please help by sending 
a donation to The Treasurer? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE 


FULHAM ROAD ~ ~ 


- LONDON, S.W.3 








WHAT 
BECOMES 
OF 
BRITAIN’S 
CRIPPLED 
GIRLS ? 


Picture a home in the poorer quarters of a great city. There are five 
children. The eldest, 16 years of age, has spinal trouble. She cannot 
take part in outdoor activities, neither can she hope to get a job or 
render much-needed help to harassed parents. Do you wonder that 
she feels fate has dealt unkindly with her—that she is an unwanted 
member of Society? 


Just over 70 years ago the late John A. Groom determined that something 
must be done for these helpless crippled girls. Assisted by that great 
philanthropist the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, he founded 


Where crippled girls could be trained to make artificial flowers and so 
come largely self-supporting. 

Today, at Edgware and Clerkenwell, 320 girls are employed. Some are 
blind, some deaf and dumb, some have only one arm or effective hand, 
and some have sevére spinal trouble. Full Trade Board wages are 
paid, but the cost of training and maintenance is heavy and is a severe 
tax on_ the funds, which are dependent upon VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. Will you help by sending a donation NOW—and 
also ask sympathetic triends to join in? There is a long waiting list 
of deserving cases. Legacies are urgently needed. 

Visitors are welcome at Edgware Way any day except Saturday. 





. 

















The flowers can be obtained in leading London and Provincial Stores. 


Latest Report gladly sent on receipt of postcard bearing name and address, 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE, 37 Sekforde St., Clerkenwell, London, £.¢.1 
SA EATER EOE TENT SE EE 

















Did you 


last 


Sunday... 


THE WEEK'S GOOD CAUSE ; 
To Sir Harold Bellman, | 
Treasurer, National Children’s 
Home, Abbey House, Baker 
Street, London, N.W.1. ' 

| have pleasure in enclosing } 
the sum of & & din } 
response to your broadcast | 
appeal onbehalf of the National | 
Children’s Home. 


Name 
Address 
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Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.S 


... to Sir Harold Bell- 


NATIONAL CHILDRE 





man's urgent appeal 
for the National Chil- 
dren’s Home? Four- 
fifths of the annual 
cost of &200,000 
must be met by volun- 
tary contributions. 
Your gift, whatever it 
is, will help. Will 


you send it now ? 


Stephenson 1869, AND 


ORPHANAGE I 
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Motoring 


THE two cars I have for review this week have, apart from their 
special qualities, commendable or the reverse, one principal 
point of interest, academic rather than practical. They are 
the 24 h.p. “‘ Wimbledon” six-cylinder Chrysler and the 
17.9 h.p. Talbot, known as the “75,” and are characteristic 
examples of what might perhaps be called the average best 
automobile design in England and America, not in the expense- 
no-object school but in the much bigger and, to most people, 
the much more important one immediately below. 

What at least 90 per cent. of the practical-minded motorists 
of this country really want is a good-sized, comfortable car, 
powerful enough to keep its place in the stream of traffic, to 
maintain a decent average on long journeys, and climb moun- 
tains as they should be climbed, reasonable in price and reason- 
ably economical to run. This reads like a counsel of perfection, 
particularly in the light of the fact that the price must depend 
entirely upon the other features and that the great majority are 
only able to spend an amount that procures them one of the 
more or less successful substitutes—that is a car that will do 
some of these things but certainly not all. In time, sooner 
perhaps than we think, that sort of car at a suitable price will 
inevitably become the popular type, using the word popular 
to mean general. Within limits it is the popular type in America 
(allowing for the far lower cost of everything to do with cars 
there) and there are signs that it will have established 
itself in Germany and possibly in France before another 
year is out. In these matters Great Britain is nearly always 
behind everybody else but invariably, having caught up, better. 

Meanwhile I take this Chrysler and this Talbot as examples of 
the sort of car I believe will eventually become what can only 
in the dire poverty of our commercial language, be called the 
standard type. Neither is, at the moment, the ideal big Every- 
man’s car, but that ardently expected car will embody many of 
the best points of both. 

They are both good-sized cars, well set-up, as they say, 








improve 
your 
engine 





by fitting 
A NEW SET OF 


KL 





From 5/- each 


Spa whens g PLUGS 


PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., 





SENSIBLE CARS 
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roomy, comfortable and fast enough for our roads 


engines and gears run very quietly, they are well sprun Th 
braked, and they are easy to drive and control, ed 
» Of 


course, all resemblance ends, The Chrysler j ne 

‘ i : 8 typicaliy 
American, of the new American type which borrows & good des 
from European design; the Talbot could have been = 
nowhere except in Europe. It owes nothing that ] could i 
to the United States. Each is the obvious product da 
own land, obviously built to satisfy national predilections 

The Chrysler has several interesting features but, althouy 
it is not actually my own choice, I think it probable that : 
overdrive which can be used on top and second speeds va 
be generally considered as the most important. Ip effe 
this gives you five forward speeds, the highest geared gt 41 
to 1 and the lowest at something like 16 to 1. Between a 
available 4.3, about 6.8 and about 7.3 to 1. The Change 
from normal to overdrive is what is called automatic aj 
except that you need a few minutes’ practice to make vou 
perfect in timing the drop from high to low, it is a fair descrip. 
tion. You have very little to do, and what you have jg in 
fact done unconsciously. You have two main and yey 
important benefits in this system, first the ability to cryig 
at a fair speed with the engine turning over comparatively 
slowly and therefore, from all points of view, economically: 
second, brilliant performance, not so much from maximyy 
speeds as from rapid acceleration. 

I liked this gear very much but, as I said, I do not rate j 
so highly as other features such as the comfort of the bodywork, 
particularly behind, the absence of all vibration set up either 
by the engine or the road-surface, the quite extraordinary 
silence of the engine and the admirable road-holding. Ir js 
one of the pleasantest cars to drive I have yet tried. It rp; 
comfortably at over 70 miles an hour and climbs steep hil 
with that satisfying feeling of being well on top of its wos 
that means so much to the driver who likes an occasion; 
rest from ‘“‘ driving.” The plain side-valved engine js , 
workmanlike job, with a single down-draught carburettor, and 
it is said to develop nearly 80 horsepower at the moderat: 
maximum revolution-rate of 3,600. The orthodox suspension 
gives very smooth riding over all but the worst surface, ani 
the seating comfort of the body is exceptional. I call it, 
very successful product at the price of £375. 

The Talbot ‘‘ 75,” which has a 2}-litre 6-cylinder engin 
taxed at £13 Ios., and costs £425 for the saloon, has many 
of the same solid qualities presented, as it were, in a differen 
manner. It is fast and,lively, it climbs hills excellently ani 
it makes very little noise of any kind at any time Its chief 
characteristic, perhaps, is its unobtrusiveness. You have w 
look twice at the speed-indicator to realise how fast you ar 
going—disbelieving your eyes the first time. This applies 
as much to acceleration in traffic as at over forty miles a 
hour when speed increases (or seems to) much more deliberately. 
It will do'a good deal'better than 70 miles an hour if called 
upon, and fifty on third is an easy gait for it. Its second 
speed .is. unusually low-geared for a car of this power, bu 
when I put: it.at a really steep hill, under the most trying 
conditions, I was satisfied that it was a proper hill-gear. It 
put up an excellent showing that was specially commendable 
for its weight of 32 cwt. A well-thought-out gear-ratio. 

Other points I-liked were the first-rate lock, the foot-brake 
(the side-brake, in the fashion of today, must be meant only 
for parking), the springing and the steering. Unfort- 
nately I rarely drive a car with so handy a lock as ths 
one had. The gear-box is nearly inaudible on third and really 
quiet on second, and the change is delightfully light and easy. 
It is one of the least tiring cars I have driven, and I have only 
one criticism to make on it. If it were stripped of at least 
five hundredweight it would undoubtedly be one of the liveliest 
cars of its size on the road. Most probably a good deal 0! 
that overweight is contributed by the body, and it is quit 
likely that the solid comfort of that good piece of coachwork 
ranks higher in the eyes of the Talbot’s ‘‘ public ” than th 
other thing—but for my part I grudged it. When, oh when, 
are we going to learn that weight is the enemy of efficiency 
and economy and that its other name is not necessarily strength? 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchasz, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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FINANCE 


INFLUENCES RESTRAINING INVESTMENT 


AMoNG the many enquirers who profess to be seeking an 
investment I wonder how many could be put down as seeking, 
not a permanent safe income from investment, but some stock 
likely to appreciate in capital value within a reasonably 
short period. It is an almost daily experience to be asked 
to recommend some safe “‘ investment,’’ which, however, 
must be one likely to show a good rise within the course 
of a few months. In other words, the so-called investor 
is not an investor at all in the true sense of the word, but is to 
all intents and purposes a dealer in stocks hoping in the 
course of a year to obtain from the buying and selling of 
securities a much greater income than could be obtained from 
the investment of the principal in, say, a sound 3} per cent. or 
4 per cent. security. 

Yet having regard to all the circumstances of the post-War 
years, and not least those of the past few years, this tendency 
on the part of the investor is by no means surprising. In 
the first place the mere fact of high taxation and increased 
cost of living together with the very low interest yield on 
gilt-edged securities constitute an impelling force in the 
search for additional income. In the second place, apprecia- 
tion in capital value has the additional charm that it is not 
subject to taxation; in other words the profit is an addition to 
capital and not to income. A further explanation of the 
tendency to enquire for those securities promising an increase 
in capital value is undoubtedly to be found in the fact that, 
say from the years 1932 to 1936 inclusive, the tendency of 
Stock Exchange securities to appreciate in capital value was 
so general and so persistent as to encourage the belief that a 
one-way movement could, more or less, be relied upon. 


THE RECENT FALL. 


During the past six months, however, there has been such 
a setback in Stock Exchange securities in almost every 
department as to pretty well destroy the illusion that securities 
can only move in one direction. True there has been ample 
explanation of the setback in the disturbed international 
outlook, but the causes operating have been external, that is 
to say have not been concerned mainly with the intrinsic 
merits of the securities which have declined, and uninvested 
resources are still very large. Hence there is an underlying 
feeling that if only the political sky would clear, we might 
easily see a restoration of security values to the 1936 level, 
with perhaps even a still further advance, remembering the 
extent to which lack of confidence has occasioned the hoarding 
both of gold and of notes to an extent almost unprecedented 
in history. 


AMERICA’S PERPLEXITIES. 


Rejecting, however, for the moment these bright visions 
and turning from fancies to actual facts, we must note 
that in two great countries—Great Britain and America— 
which, at present at all events, are enjoying conditions of 
peace, there is hesitation on the part of the investor with 
regard to the future course of securities. In the case of our 
own country, which is close to the area of European distur- 
bance, and which moreover is so intimately concerned with 
developments in the Far East, this hesitation is scarcely 
surprising, but in the United States, far removed from the 
area affected by hostilities and with gold holdings such 
as never have been known in the history of the country, 
it might be supposed that there was little occasion on the 
part of her nationals for nervousness with regard to the 
future, such as that which has occasioned a relapse in 
securities in Wall Street, even more severe than that which 
has taken place on the London Stock Exchange. 


WASHINGTON POLICIES. 


Nevertheless, it is not, after all, very difficult to understand 
and appreciate the perplexities of the American investor. 
He may not be worried about America being entangled in 
a war, or be considering what will be the outlook for the 
country when rearmament expenditure ceases, but he may 
be equally concerned with other matters likely to affect the 
course of his investments, such for example, as the final 
effect of huge Budget deficits, and at some later date the 


=—=—=:!_ 


effect of the withdrawal of many millions of money yw: 
have been sent from Europe to the United States Which 
for safe custody, or for Stock Exchange transactions ba 
over, apprehensions upon this latter point are quicken od 
the thought that at any time Washington may Impose gy 
taxation upon foreign money in the United States st 
precipitate the withdrawal, and at the same ° 


sgpiet me time restraip 
any great advance in prices of securities. 











CONTROL OF SPECULATION. 


This last-mentioned consideration brings into view a som 
what similar factor operating in this country. Op bea 
sides of the Atlantic there have been obvious Signs of 
the authorities being anxious to do everything posit, 
through monetary policy and other measures to stimulat: 
trade activity, and yet at the same time to prevent any. 
thing like a boom in securities or commodities resultin 
from speculation as distinct from legitimate activities, This 
tendency is perhaps even more apparent in America thay 
in this country, but, speaking broadly, there is the feeling 
here also that while governments may be desirous of pro 
moting trade activity and trade prosperity, there is appr. 
hension as to how far industrial activity and prosperity may 
be actually hindered by anything in the nature of speculative 
activity, whether in commodities or in securities. 


FUTURE RISES RESTRAINED. 


Needless to say I am not concerned here with the merit 
or demerits of these political tendencies, but merely with 
their effect upon the problem of those who are seeking for 
appreciation in the market value of securities. And looking 
at the matter from that standpoint I cannot help thinking 
that while undoubtedly an improvement in the internation 
outlook would have an immediate effect in occasioning ap 
all-round advance in securities, and especially in those which 
have been most affected by political alarms, the permanent 
extent of the rise in commodities and industrial shares might 
be restrained by those policies connected with domestic 
politics to which I have referred. ARTHUR W. Kuppy, 
































FINANCIAL NOTES 


A New MininG Company. 
One of the brighter spots of the Stock Markets during the 
past week was that for gold-mining shares, and an interesting 
event in the market has been the formation of a new South 
African gold-mining company, registered under the title 
of West Vlakfontein, with a capital of £2,350,000 in shares 
of 2s. 6d. each. The company acquires a lease granted by 
the Union Government to East Rand Consolidated in respect 
of the area of 5,697 claims on the farms Vlakfontein. The 
directors include such well-known names as Mr. H. G. Latilla, 
the Chairman, Mr. W. A. Mackenzie, the Deputy Chairman, 
and Sir Abe Bailey. Shareholders of East Rand Consolidated 
are to be offered 2,895,000 shares at par, and allottees will 
also receive an option to subscribe at 5s. per share for on 
further share in respect of each share allotted. 
* x * * 
THE SHIPPING OUTLOOK. 

At a moment when investors are on the look-out for any 
securities promising an increase in capital values, Shipping 
shares have commanded attention by reason of the rise in 
freights and the moderate increase in international trade. 
Lord Craigmyle, as Chairman of the P. and O. Company, how- 
ever, has, not for the first time, given some pause to the move- 
ment by sounding a note of warning. The cccasion was the 
launching of a vessel at Leith, and in the course of a brief 
speech, Lord Craigmyle referred to certain aspects of the 
Shipping industry which have to be borne in mind when 
considering the more favourable points. The increased cost 
of ship-building is of course a matter of concern to those 
companies who are constantly being called upon to modernise 
their fleets, and Lord Craigmyle declared that some of these 
companies have had to curtail their programmes of building 
and in many instances to stop their building programmes 
altogether, until costs become more moderate and “ show 4 
better chance of those who operate ships being able to make 
both ends meet.” Lord Craigmyle then touched upon some 
other handicaps suffered by shipping companies, such 4 
foreign subsidised competition. At the same time the Chait- 
man of the P. and O. Company also recognised some favourable 
points, including the prospect of a continuance for some 
period of better trade conditions, while he added: ‘‘ Theres 


(Continued on page 444.) 
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Sketching is the ideal Winter Hobby. 
learning and has so much to offer when you are proficient? 
Let me teach you to Draw. 


additional income, if you are looking for a 
your bow.” 


students and every branch of Sketching is covered .. . 
from ‘* Still life’’ to Story and Advertis.iient illustration. 


and the famous Artists it has trained. 


. a p.c. brings it. 


Percy V. Bradshaw, Principa 


itself. . 
dress: 





Ad ', 
The PRESS ART SCHOOL (Dept S.P.9), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. 


In the first place, 
doesn’t cost much to learn, and very little indeed for materials. 
Yet what other hobby brings such sheer joy while you are 


The Joy and Profit 
of Winter Sketching 


it 


Make your long Winter evenings 
this year really productive—of ideas, of self-improvement—of 
“second string to 


Even if you have never drawn before, Press Art School postal 
tuition will help you to Sketch, easily, happily and successfully. 
There are Courses for Beginners and for more Advanced 
ranging 


SEND FOR MY FREE HANDBOOK 


My free Handbook, fully illustrated in Black and White and 
full colour, tells you everything about the School, its Courses 
The Handbook will give 
you some idea of the real joy that Sketching gives and of its 
commercial possibilities, and is practically a free drawing lesson 











Superior 


CEDAR 
COTTAGES 


and HOUSES 
As shown with 3 bedrooms at - - 
for complete superstructure in sections. £265 


Or approx. £600 on your site, ready for occupation. Smaller 
ones (2 bedrooms) from £325 ready for use. Guaranteed 
condensation-proof, dry and warm. 3/- per cent. insurance. 
Hire Purchase. Write for reprints from {‘Country Life’ and 
"Homes & Gardens" describing some representative types. 


W. S. COLT, setuerspen, asHForD, KENT 


Son & Co. Ltd. 
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There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 














Clean False Teeth 
the Dentists’ way 


RTIFICIAL TEETH require more than a bathi 
Soaking in an antiseptic solution is not enough. 

Use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER—the proved 
safe cleanser—brush briskly and rinse. No trouble. 
No discoloration. No fear of weakening the plate. 
Absolute cleanliness and sweetness assured. Of all 


Chemists 1/- per tin. The quick thorough cleanser. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER 








a 








———— 


IDEAL WINTER TOUR 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


AND WEST INDIES 
In the Sunshine Ship 
“REINA DEL PACIFICO” 
(17,707 tons) 
Liverpool 12th Jan. Plymouth 13th Jan. 
75 days 17 countries 20,000 miles 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION co., 


LIVERPOOL, 3. 


London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, 
S.W.1, and Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, or local agents. 














The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues rapt E : ; 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... one eee ese anes one £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund .., eco pre pas eco “a £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve a pan eve eee oe £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
and 


elegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 





NE of the noblest ways of honouring the memory of 

a loved one is by endowing a bed or ward in a great 
national hospital. Brompton Hospital would help you 
reverently to carry out your wish. You would at once 
honour your loved one and help to rid the world of that 
great plague—Consumption. Will you write to the Secre- 
tary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3? 














MUDIE’S is closed! 


The employees of Mudie’s Library, which 
closed its doors on July 10th, were thrown 
out of work with ONLY A WEER’S 
NOTICE. There are cases of great hardship, 
especially among the older men and women, 
many of whom have been employed by 
Mudie’s for FORTY YEARS AND OVER, 
and for whom there is NO PENSION 
OR PROVIDENT FUND whatever. A 
Committee is helping them to employment 
where possible and with grants of money 
where re-employment is difficult on account 
of age. Those who wish to HELP BY 
DONATION or OFFERS OF EMPLOY- 
MENT are invited to communicate with the 
Honorary Secretary, 


MUDIE’S STAFF FUND 


Troy Court, High Street, Kensington, W.8 


This advertisement is a gift from Tne SPECTATOR, 

















Drafts, also 
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(Continued from page 442.) 


also a stirring in the minds of the public and in the minds of 
the Governments of Empire of a recognition of the supreme 
importance to Britain and to all the Dominions of a strong 
mercantile marine and a sense of public obligation not to let 
that essential factor of imperial prestige and power be whittled 
down and destroyed piecemeal by uneconomic foreign com- 
petition.” 
* * * * 
P. AND O. CENTENARY. 

The foregoing reference to Lord Craigmyle prompts a 
recollection of the fact that this week the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company is celebrating its centenary, and 
I believe it is an occasion which will be marked by some 
form of festivities on all the company’s ships, either at sea 
or in dock. The Times has marked the occasion this week 
by a special Supplement giving an ample history of the 
company from its early beginnings, when the company 
commenced to operate a mail contract, signed in August of 
1837. The present Chairman and Managing Directors will, 
however, receive many congratulations, not only from shipping 
houses, but from financial and business firms in the City of 
London, where the importance of the P. and O. Company 
is everywhere recognised, and where, moreover, there is a 
special recollection and appreciation of the notable men who 
have guided its fortunes in recent years; such, for example, 
as the late Sir Thomas Sutherland, the late Earl of Inchcape 
and the present Chairman, Lord Craigmyle, until recently 
better known as the Hon. Alexander Shaw. 

* * * * 
UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 

Yet another institution which last week celebrated its 
centenary is the Union Bank of Australia; and here again there 
is a very general recognition in the City of the great services 
which the Union Bank of Australia and other Australian 
banks .have performed in financing the progress of Australia 
and New Zealand. In those days, optimism and courage 
were necessary in raising capital for banking enterprises in 
countries which, however full of promise, were sparsely 
populated and lacking in transport facilities. During the 
century, these great countries have become a Commonwealth 
and a Dominion respectively, and it is well recognised how 
closely the conduct of Australasian banking institutions has 
been associated with, and has assisted, the growth of these 
territories. Down to the present day, the record of the Union 
Bank of Australia may indeed be said to present a striking 
picture of the growth of Australia and New Zealand. 
And there is no doubt that the credit of Australia and the 
soundness and efficiency of Australian banks gained enhanced 
prestige from the manner in which both triumphantly emerged 
from the economic depression of some five or six years ago. 

A. W.K. 














“T take a cup of 
Allenburys Diet last 


thing every night. It 
soothes my nerves and 


helps me to sleep soundly 
and peacefully.°? 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 
D55/EO/I 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No pe 
ZENO * 9 


By 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be give 

the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle wg sede 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be rece 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be obenid ta 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below ~J 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelop, 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny Stamp, otherwise 1 


































































































surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be Accepted} 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 | 10 11 12 13 es 
15 16 17 
18 19 | 20 |21 22 | 
23 | 24 es 
25 26 | 27 28 - | 
30 31 | = 
52 33 
34 
ACROSS 4. rev. Mascot for a shrew, 


1 & 13. If football is to be this 


5. Awning of a cart with it. 
honest it needs this kind of 6 


. Royalty in a pack. 


a player. 7. Spoken. 
g. Function suitable for a golfer 8. See 22. 

in the rough ? 10. Wandering—because partly 
15. Mouth-filling. insane : 
16. rev. Vernacular. 11, Cakes formerly worn on the 
18, My first is unchecked in 1 head ! ney 

across, my second in 14. 12. Extremely limited. 
19. “ If such there breathe, go, 14. Increases made by gleaners, 


rev. Turned to one side, 
** Lady of the Mere, 
ee ee sby the shores of 


mark him well ; 16. 
For him no... raptures 17: 
swell.” 


22. rev. Nobleman with 8. Om ese. 
. Old musical instrument, 


6 i "rt lik 20 

” oa et See 21. “One thought of thee puts 
24. rev. Pertaining to ammonia. all the pomp to flight ; 
25. Vowels. Priests, . . .s, temples, swim 
26. Lying in one plane—not up before my sight. 

in the air ! 27. Dandified young men. 
30. Exchequer loan. 28. rev. A 22. 
31. Inner rug (anag.). 29. rev. Bless out of use, 


2. This means there is more 
than meets the eye! 

33. Fresh-water fish. 

34. The persons to employ for 
the result of outgrowing your 
clothes. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 258 


DOWN 


1. Deficiencies which persons 
who die young have. 
2. Not only a deserter does this 
for a lining. 
3. Taut tide (anag.). 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 258 is Mrs. Marshall, 
Farway, Avondale Road, Exmouth, S. Devon. 











Messrs. Neill & Co., Napier Street, Sheffield, manufacturers 
of Eclipse razors and blades, offer any reader who sends an 
address on a postcard a used-razor-blade container free of 
charge. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 Vic. 0283. 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 bookable. 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2.30. _ 
ANMER HALL presents LONGFORD PRODUCTIONS 
from the DUBLIN GATE THEATRE, 
First Production: — 
CARMILLA, by the EARL OF LONGFORD. 


-=—=—HACHETTE’S 

















ADELAIDE eo in France with Limited Liability. LARGE 
STREET, “MONTHO OUEST 6° © STOCKS. 
CHARING "PrionE: TEM. 9467. PROMPT 

CROSS. LONDON’S SERVICE. 
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See eee 
RATES 
an ine (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
Two Shines Per TA LS occupying the equivalent to a 
ings displaye sali Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
fine charged: cements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
whose, ammcertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26, and 10% 
24° for Tn sructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
for 52» +s London, W.C.1, with remittance 


ver Street, rt 
a ce not later than Tuesday of each week. 
10 ensur 








7 AtaTY OF INCORPORATED 
Pe ccoUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
aminations will be held in London, 


nd Leeds as follows :— 
November ist and 2nd, 


The next Exam 
Manchester, Cardiff ar 
~ Preliminary Examination, 


Intermediate Examination, November 3rd and 4th, 


a 
Fingi Examination, November 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1937. 
Ay plications on the appropriate forms must be lodged 

on before September 28th, 1937, with the undersigned. 

7” A. A. GARRETT, 

Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2 





——— 





PERSONAL 
2 ‘ 
Sickly Stepney Children from very poor homes 
SOO are being given a fortnight at a Convalescent 
Home this year. Cost, 30s. each. Please send a 








On the 


-aners, 
Te, 
res of 


> puts 
t 5 


senerous contribution to The Rev. Percy INEsoN, 
Kmerintendent, EAST END MISSION, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley St., Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
lems of Damp, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
and estimate free.—Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
at Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
Edgware 0987.) 

NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write tor free Book 
~“T can . and I will.’—BritIsH INSTITUTE_OF 
PractICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1(BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 


7ING GEORGE ¥. DOCK. 

Inconnexion with the above we want to open Clubs 

‘or men and women in this parish where there exist no 

social amenities of any kind, not even a Cinema. Will 

you help to this end? All enquiries welcomed by the 

Vicar, The Parish Church of St. John’s, North Wool- 
wich, E. 16. 


AVENDER BATH SALTS (concentrated), 7-lb. tins 
sufficient 100 baths, §s. 9d. post free. —PHIL-SANO, 
L1p., Dept. S., 106 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

















‘’MOKING “ assured ” throughout the Forces, 
S A “policy” TOM LONG “ endorses.” 


0 RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
T requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
{ttention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nurs'ng 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
ecommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
Jigh Street. Harrow-on-the Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 


‘NHEARD ot Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 

pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 
W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 




















cash, For further details read “A Lady,” Oppor- 
tunity Market, Zimes or Morning Post, or front page 
Daily Telegraph any Saturday.—R. J. Davies, 123 New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


HE SUFFOLK RURAL COMMUNITY COUN- 
CIL invite applicants for appointment as whole- 
time SECRETARY. 

Commencing salary £250 a year, together with a 
mileage allowance for use of the officer’s car. Appli- 
cations, accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be addressed to the ACTING 
Jot Hon. SECRETARIES, County Hall, Ipswich, 
and should be received by October 1st, 1937. 














EDUCATIONAL 


40TH ANNUAL EDITION. 

ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
£ Anaid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors, Crown 8vo., 956 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 6d. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 

Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 

J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF CHARGE. 


WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
hool, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
ificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects, 
asonable charges. For prospectus, advice and list 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
¥.@ppaintment oily. Tel . Victoria 2976. 
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ACTING 


»WEST 


INDIES 





We are pleased to announce details for 1938 
of. two Cruises which have in previous years 
proved the most popular of the Winter Season. 
Jan. 22, s.s. ‘Duchess of Richmond,’ from 
Southampton, visiting sixteen sunny 
ports and places, including Cristobal, 
Havana, Miami, etc. 48 days, from 90 Gns. 
FEB. 1%, s.s. ‘Duchess of Atholl,’ from 
Liverpool to Las Palmas, the West Indies 
and Florida. 32 days, from 55 Gns. 


For Further Particulars— Your Local Agent, or 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
(WHI tehall 5100) and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 











PIANOS 


| LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few secondhand 
PIANOS, re-conditioned as new, for SALE at 

reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 

Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W. 1. LANgham 1423. 
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“The only thing « 
that does me 
good for Colds” 


Xx P + 
INHALANT 


“‘ Vapex is the only thing that has 
ever done me good... If I get a 
cold I at once take a few drops 
on my hanky and in a few hours 
I am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
come back and thank me... They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 
is the very best.’’ 

R. L., Hackney, E.9. 


Try Vapex for yourself and you 
will never be without it again. 
The relief it gives is marvellous. 
It clears the head and quickly 
breaks up the most stuffy cold. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


: 


. 


: 





V.146 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





nati SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for Social, Professional and 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 


ept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W. 7. 


T TOI 
DAVIES’S 
maintain their usual standard of success in 1937 
HOME CIVIL: rst Place and 18 others. 
F.O.: 2nd, 3rd and 6th Places. 
CONSULAR : 1st Place and 8 others. 
I.C.S.: rst Indian Place and 11 other Places 
BURMA C.S.: 2nd Place. 

Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20th. 

ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 

A (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 











YHIROPODY. Full training under medical super- 
vision. Next term Sept. 20th. Prospectus from 
SECRETARY, LONDON SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY. 299 
High Road. N.W.6. Tel. MAIda Vale 5521. 
MVHE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2z. (Phone: Hol. 2208. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo! 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| geese COACHING UNDER SOUND CONDI- 

TIONS with care of character, health and careers. 
12 years’ successes. Large expert staff ; real individual 
care. No undesirable boys. Tennis, squash, fives, 
swimming pool; rowing, riding.—Apply :—College, 
South Leigh, Oxon. 











EXAMINATIONS 


HE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED 
ACCOUNTANTS. 


The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDI- 
ATE and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th, 8th and 
gth December next, in London, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth, and Sheffield. 

Entries should be received on, or before, October rst. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the offices of 
the Association, at 50 Bedford Square, London, W.C. r. 











CAREERS 
bE LE RE LS TRAINING 





FARADAY HOUSE. Ecstablished 1889. 
(The Electrical Standardising, Testing and Training 
Institution, Ltd.) 
Chairman of the Governors : 

The Rt. Hon. The EARL of ROTHES. 
Advisory Principal: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
F.R.S., M.1.E.E. 

Principal: W.R.C. COODE-ADAMS,M.A.,M.Sc.,Ph.D. 

A Technical College specially equipped for providing 
the sons pf gentlemen with a complete education in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, including a 
PRACTICAL TRAINING in one of the 200 Manufac- 
turing Works and Power Stations in affiliation with the 
College for the purpose. : 

The four years’ course commences in January. April 
and September. 

Clubhouse and Sports Ground, Molesey. 

For Prospectus apply to the VICE-PROVOST, 
FARADAY HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.1, England. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 
EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 

REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 

ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 
N SS. typed Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
1¥ fwork.—Miss Harper, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 
DUBLISHER has opening tor Poems, Essays, 
| Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS or call, Dept X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street. London, W.1. Phone Gerrard 5397. 
—— POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
) also considered tor publication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETER DEREK LtD., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av.,W.C.2. 


























TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


‘TAMPS.—3 Home Commemoratives sent for same 
‘ of any Crown Coiony.—McKEcHNiz£, Woodend, 
N. Berwick. 
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CINEMAS 


A Dp. BRM ¥Y OornrseMA, 
© ontord Street. Ger. 2981. 


The famous international comedienne, 
Mo tty Prcon, in a gay Jewish comedy, 
“ YIDDLE WITH HIS FIDDLE” (U). 














PUBLICATIONS 
FOR _ANIMAL-LOVERS.—Send 





JOURNAL 
A for the polyglot International Journal of Animal 
otection (Eng., Fr., Ger.), 64 pp. Illust. No. 4, May 
issue, 1s. post free, from G. LANGWILL, Hon. Editor, 
19 Melville Street, E dinburgh, 3. 








FOR SALE : 
N OULTON & Milligan’s Vocabulary of N.T. in 8 
parts, as new. What offers ?—CANON CLAYE, 
25 Heath- Road, onal 











WANTED TO te RCHASE 


EVIEW COPTE WANTED. 
Best prices, with postage or ok in London, 
LAR ce ELALL, LIM, £46 Fleet St, E.C.4 (Cen. 4116). 





Ht, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
Best Roasting Chickens, ducks 6/- pr., fat geese 6/- 
ea., trussed. Post pd.—-Nora DONOGHUE, Manor 
Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


i ST RENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 
or ground, 3 Ib. for 5s. 6d., post paid in U.R.— 
Ware, Herts. 














RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, 


= 








TOBACCO 


TAVAL PIPE TOBACCO (Rummie), a delightful 
smoke, as used in Ward Room, Messes; Is. 2d. 

0z., 48. 8d. $1b.; from Selfridges, Whiteley’s or 

Captain Yorke, 9 Springfield Road, London, N.W. 8. 














DOGS 


{ OG TRAINING.—Lt.-Col. Badcock takes all breeds 
for obedience and gun dogs for training on 500 

Advice by post.— 
Radnage 66. 





acres shooting. Pupils taken. 
Radnage House, High Wycombe. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. 
) Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns tree 
on request. —MANAGER. Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
INTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM 
Wea KERS.—Great opportunity for ‘Thrifty 
Buy my Lower than shop prices, because no middle- 
men’s profits. Savi y you shillings in the £. Soft and 
silky, comfortable, long-lasting. Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely “ B- P ” Under- 
wear. Every style and size, for Women, Children, Men. 
Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. COMPLETE SATIS- 
= TION GUARAN 3D.—Write BirKetr & 

HILLIPS, LTD., Dept. S., Union Ros ad, Nottingham. 


= 











Handknit 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


. and still THE RED HOUSE. 

frown or country, which shall it be? By living at the 

ed House—vou get the best of both worlds. Country 
ife, country air, country fare, golf, tennis, bridge. 
ro acres of grounds, plenty to do if you want it, pleasant 
people to meet... ene only 40 minutes by train or 
Green Line to Tow 

THE RED HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel . . . and a home. 

Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
send you full particulars. Private Suites available. 
One minute from station. Telephone :_ 164. 

ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
{ —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2gns weekly.—Vict. 3347. 

ROIT WICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 
ws Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn. Manager. 

{DINBU RGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Meiville 
Ke rescent. Tems.: ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 

TIRS' T rate furnished rooms from £1, meals optional, 

excellent service, quiet house modern equipment. 

y Emperor’s Gate, S.W.7 (W estern 1021), 20 Bina 
Gardens, S.W.s5 (Kensington §213), 38 I ‘adbroke Grove, 
Wir (Park 4295), all few mins. from Underground and 
"buses. To stea y_in for months, perhaps years . . - 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s peta “er 
M Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusivé terms as Lot per 
day Illus. Brochure free. -- Two Resident Physicians. 
EFRESH YOURSELVES pn English Country 
Ask for gener gn - List (3d. post ‘ree) bal 180 INNS 

HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT * HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEorGrE’s HOTEL. 
Street. W.1 

YURREY, TRUST. INNS tor. excellent . country 
K quarters, situated in the lov eliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “‘ S,” stating requirerments, to “SURREY 
Trust” Prudential Building. E psom_ Road. Guildford. 
\ TARWICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W -I.) 

—Room and breakfast ss. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 
REDCLIFFE GDNS. S.W. 10. Beautiful rooms 

8 with breakfast from 35s. or partial from 2} gns. 
Hot water every room. Quiet house.—FLAXMAN 5228. 
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Stop that 
daily 


Aren’t you 
forming a 
dangerous 


habit? 


There is a danger that a weak and lazy bowel 
may become dependent on purgatives and 
fail to work without them. The LAX-VITA 
Treatment ends constipation by restoring the 
muscular and nervous system of the bowel 
to healthy, normal action. Gradually the 
doses can be reduced until the Treatment | 
may be stopped altogether. 


3/- & 5/- Bottles Rheumatism, 
In a constipated patient, 
poisons which should 


have been expelled enter 
the blood stream, often 
causing and always ag- 
gravating the rheumatic 
condition, 


ms 


et 


How the neglect of Con- 
Stipation complicates the 
treatment of every ail- 
ment is described in the 
booklet—** The Mastery 
of Constipation” 

written by a well-known 
physician. Write for a 
copy to Lax-Vita Ltd. 
(Dept. 8.1), 15/17 King 
Street, St. James’s, 


London, S.W.1. 
SS 
GARDENING 


ARDENERS! NO MORE “ WEEDING BACK- 

WH ACHE”! New “Whippet” Weeder, with 
powerful but blunt jaws, pulls out weeds, roots and all, 
No stooping or kneeling ; 52 ins. long; reaches back 
of deep beds or among rows of plants without damage. 
Simple, light (only 22 0z.), rapid; for beds, plots, 
rockeries. Satisfaction or money back. —Send P.O. for 
3s. 6d. (plus 6d. carriage) to CORPORATE INDUSTRIES, LTD, 
(Dept. SP. 6), 6-7 Buckingham Street, London, W.C, 2 

















The razor for 
the connoisseur 






¥ You will not know 
Wy true shaving comfort , 
¥ until you experience 
the excellence of an 
Eclipse Razor. 






ITH: MAGNET. 
IN:HANDLE: 


RAZORS 
and BLADES 


Stocked by all leading Chem- 
ists, Hairdressers, Stores, etc. 





Sole Manufacturers : 


be 
L JAMES NEN & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 





Printed in Great Britain by W. 


SPEAIGHT AND SONS, 
N 


Ltp., 
0. 99 Gower Street. 


98 ond 99 Fever Lane, Ladies: E Cu. -4, and 
London, 



























ee 
SHOP BY POsT 
\HETLAND LAMB. ~The pe en 


uarters, at Is. 4d. per ib ae Se ad delicacy 
ber Ib, fot 


“4 wae . 2. for forequarters ; beg = 2d. per 
sides and whole carcases. All carriage paid per 








. Despatched on Wednesday; Patce| 
. M, Apre & Sons, Vor, SHETT. AND. = Saturday,— 
NEA direct from Warehouse. Superior 


| Indian 2s. Assam 2s. §d. and 2s. 8d Ceylon =~ 
China 2s. tod. and 3s, 2d. C hina Lapsang 354 
4 Ibs. post free. P.O. or C.O.D. “ Kanpy ki a b 
Co., Leadenhall House, a: E.C.3, Est 188, 











SEPTEMBER HOLIDAYS—w 
TO STAY — 





HE BOURNEMOUTH Hyp 
. position, West Cliff Front, noted se 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Phys ician. T.N 


= Idea! 
Comfor, 
0.341, 








HOLIDAYS ~ 


$$ 
| ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLI 

| { ailments treated. 88 Healing oie me 
holiday centre; all sports, entertainments, Yorkshire 
erie Wonderful air, moors. 1d. a mile by rail. G id 
M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. hace 


———= 


RE COMME NDE D BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND P UMP I ROOM. 

BELFAST.—GRAND C€ f 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA. —GRANV II L E 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HAVE N 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN—ALLAN W ATE RAND SP, 
SENT. 








Supett 





BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESC 
BRIGHTON .—(Rottingdean).—TUDO I 
BRODICK (Arran) —DOUGL LAS on Sian 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ‘ARMS, 
p> APEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN TYRCH 
CRRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWF ‘ORD (Lanark).—CRAW FORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths))—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA cf WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTE ; 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).—L INKFI ELD, PRIMRosE VALLEY 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX Si in LICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYD 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


N’S. 





UEE 
HU oe -—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE — HOUSE 





—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE. (Argyllshire).—-LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—ARUNDELHOTEL, rg W.C2 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck W.1. 
—DE VERE, P poly W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwe 


Rd., S.W. 7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. Cee HOUS! 
NAIRN (Nairnshire) -—GOLF VI 

OYAL 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTE RN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PeErwick Bay & Li 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
oe ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 

- IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROU GH--BROMPTON HALL COUN 

TRY HOTE 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOUR 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDE SSORDUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK.. Weston. 








3W. 
M ARINE 


SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hort 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton),-HUNTLY 
TORQUAY Sit are NN COURT PRIVATE 
—PALACE. 
~ROSLIN HALL 


IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers yor 
almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West Ent i. 
Beautifully appointed with a staf 
concerned for your comfort, and 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 
weekly for full board. 
Write or ’phone for brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley eu, Crystal Palace, S.E. 1% 
: Sydenham 5363. 























W.C.1—Friday, September 10, 1937. 
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